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Weeping Ferry. 


By MARGARET L. Woops. 


XI 


LISABETH had a rigidity of principle which forbade her to 
buy back even her daughter’s friendship at the price of the 
least paltering with her own conscience. Indeed, the more 
painful a duty became, the more certainly it appeared to her 
to be a duty. She regarded Bessie’s conduct as dishonourable, 
her whole frame of mind as in the last degree reprehensible. 
Fortunately she did not suffer from any overmastering impulse 
to express her feelings. Bessie had said : 

‘ Don’t let’s have any more words about Geoffrey, Mother. 
We can’t never agree and it’s miserable to quarrel.’ 

Elisabeth had assented, and the compact of silence was 
faithfully observed. But it was the kind of silence which aches 
through all talk. To Elisabeth the pain of it was perpetual, for 
she had no interest strong enough to make her wholly forget it. 
Bessie had her own thoughts, and Geoffrey’s letters ; they came 
every day and she read them ten times over. Elisabeth had no 
idea what news they contained, except such as related to Mrs. 
Meade’s health. At first she kept listening for quick wheels on 
the track, heralding a burst of the Squire into the Manor. 
But as the days passed and no one came, she divined that 
Mrs. Meade was restraining her husband till she herself was well 
enough to intervene. In ten days’ time Bessie announced that 
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she was to go to the Meades on the following day. She pre- 
tended the utmost coolness, but the mother’s quick eye noted 
that she was looking her worst. Her pallor lacked its usual 
clearness, and mingled nervousness and pride froze her features 
into an immobility that was almost sullen. Like all women who 
are accustomed to lifting and carrying weights, she was rather 
strongly than slenderly built. She would have looked brilliant 
in a dress which bared her fine throat and arms ; she looked 
almost clumsy in a tidy black jacket, fresh from the Church 
Milton shop. Charmian, if not Cleopatra, would have lacked 
distinction in a like dress and under like circumstances. Elisa- 
beth vaguely felt the lack in Bessie, as she watched her walk 
away from the garden gate. 

That afternoon Mrs. Filkins called, for the first time since 
Elisabeth’s return. For Mrs. Filkins, being exceedingly partial 
to muffins and crumpets, had ever since the Girls’ Friendly 
entertainment been suffering from three or four mortal diseases ; 
all of them totally unconnected with so vulgar and unaccommo- 
dating an organ as the liver. 

‘Is your young gentleman at ’ome to-day ? ’ she asked, taking 
‘support’ in the shape of a glass of beer and some cake. ‘A 
most affable young feller, I’m sure.’ 

Elisabeth explained that he was gone. She was afraid Harriet 
Filkins must have noticed something between Geoffrey and 
Bessie ; and if Harriet knew everyone must know by this time. 

‘Gone, is he? Lor’! Bessie’ll be finding it dull without him.’ 

‘Why should you say that, ’Arriet ?’ 

‘Come, you needn’t fire up, Lizzie. You might be sure that 
with me ’ere, there was nothing went on but what was purfickly 
ladylike. Besides, you know what Bessie is with the men. I’m 
really quite tired of introducing her.’ 

‘Young Hicks seems to me to be courting of her.’ 

‘ Was, you might say, last January year. But I don’t sup- 
pose a young feller with good prospecks like him, cared to go on 
after a girl as was always looking over his ’ead. Now she can’t 
do that with a gentleman, like Mr. Geoffrey, and besides we sort 
of carried her along with us, he and I, we got on so famous 
together. You see we’re both so musical. I-dare say they 
told you what jolly evenings we ’ad, all singing away together, 
like so many little birds.’ 

Elisabeth avoided admitting that she had heard nothing 
about it, 
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‘T don’t know as it was quite wise of you to allow that, 
Harriet,’ she said. ‘Mr. Geoffrey’s pa and ma wouldn’t be 
pleased if it come to their knowledge, that he’d been mixing so 
familiar with folks in our station; and Bessie being but a girl, 
and as some folks ’ud say, good-looking toc.’ 

Mrs. Filkins choked with cake and amusement. 

‘Don’t you flatter yourself, Lizzie! I can’t ’old out no ’opes 
of it, my dear. Tom he came round with some silly talk about 
Mr. Geoffrey helping your Bessie with churning and suchlike ; 
but Lor’! a frolicsome young feller like that! Why, it’s all a 
new game to him. I kep’ my eye upon ’em the ’ole day ’— 
Mrs. Filkins did not realise during how large a portion of the 
day the said eye was closed in slumber—‘ and I can tell you he 
didn’t get on near as well with her as with me; not so free and 
easy, as you may say. I felt sorry for it, Lizzie, for I should 
like well enough to see my own niece made a lady. But I’ve 
often said it was a misfortune for hany girl to have a mother so 
old-fashioned in her notions and so unused to society, as you. 
If you don’t take care that girl won’t marry at all. Not but 
what she’s nice-looking and ladylike in her manners—she do 
take after our fam’ly so far--but Lor’! when I think of what I 
was among the young men at her age! And you never should 
have let her get such a waist; why my waist wasn’t above 
seventeen and a ’alf inches until’—and so on and so on. The 
waist of Mrs. Filkins’ youth was a never-failing source of self- 
gratulation to her. It dwindled with a rapidity hardly equalled 
by that with which the waist of her maturity increased. 

Whatever Elisabeth might suffer in her maternal pride from 
her sister-in-law’s outpourings—and she had too much of the 
patient placidity of the peasant to be easily ruffled— she found 
compensation in the assurance that Mrs. Filkins had no suspicion 
of the real state of affairs. 


XIII 


Bessie remained away for a fortnight, staying with a spinster 
relative of Mrs. Meade’s in the neighbouring village. Mrs. 
Meade thought, not without reason, that Geoffrey would better 
realise the import of the step he desired to take if he saw Bessie 
Vyne among his own surroundings. She had caught or inherited 
something of her mother’s quiet dignity of manner, and it was 
possible, though the Meades would not have admitted it, that in 
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time she might lose all trace of having sprung from a lower 
class than their own. But at present she was obviously not a 
lady. The consciousness of this rendered her stiff and embar- 
rassed in theis' society, although she admired Mrs. Meade and 
became almost at once subject to her influence. Alone with 
Geoffrey, all was forgotten except him; and he too was sufli- 
ciently in love to be able to conceal from her, if not to forget, 
the harassed state of his feelings. Unlike most only and adored 
sons, he was affectionate and dutiful. He wanted neither intelli- 
gence nor character, but they were both of a kind to allow of his 
walking contentedly in the ancient ways, and he had never before 
come into collision with his parents, even in minor matters of 
opinion. Now honour and love called upon him to wound their 
tenderest feelings, and traverse the whole line of their tastes and 
traditions. 

The Squire restrained himself in a way that Elisabeth would 
not have credited. It was superhuman. But he bellowed 
savagely in his cold bath of a morning instead of shouting vague 
but cheerful hymn-tunes, as was his usual practice. He felt 
afraid of his own temper in this matter where so much was at 
stake, and was desirous of leaving the management of it to his 
wife, whose superior powers of diplomacy he recognised, and the 
silent influence of his own power of the purse. Yet his manner 
to Bessie, revealing as it involuntarily did, his opinion of her, 
roused her pride; and once in speaking to her of her father, he 
permitted himself much candour. 

Partly in consequence of this stimulated pride of hers, and 
yet more owing to Mrs. Meade’s milder influence, Bessie agreed 
to a truce. Geoffrey was to give up Oxford and travel for a 
year, during which time they were not to correspond. If, when 
he returned, they still loved each other, his parents would with- 
draw all opposition to their marriage. Bessie stood solely on the 
ground of their mutual love. It was on this and this alone that 
she based her claim to overstep the barrier of class, and to dis- 
regard the special obligations of her family to Geoffrey’s. If 
then the love failed, her claim also failed. She promised Mrs. 
Meade with a proud confidence in herself and him, that if on his 
return he had ceased to love her and want her for his wife, she 
would hold him perfectly free. He too promised his mother to 
be entirely frank on the subject, and indifferent to false codes of 
honour, but Mrs. Meade had a suspicion that in a young man’s 
mouth such promises were not very reliable. 
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Bessie had indulged hopes of being sent somewhere for edu- 
cation while Geoffrey was abroad. Mrs. Meade had thoughts of 
doing this, but the Squire peremptorily refused. He staked 
everything on the chance of Geoffrey’s infatuation wearing itself 
out. If he lost—well, it was not Tom Vyne’s girl having had a 
little schooling more or less, that would soften the blow. Geoffrey 
had never imagined the possibility of the Squire being self- 
restrained and despondent. His father’s evident misery depressed 
him also, and as they tramped gloomily side by side over the 
stubble and through the turnips, the keeper observed there was 
something wrong between them. ‘ Money,’ he opined, 


XIV 


When Elisabeth heard that Bessie had accepted these condi- 
tions, she was so glad that for a moment it seemed as though 
their hearts were again united. But the illusion was short. 
Elisabeth’s cautious words and honest silences soon allowed 
the girl, who knew her so well, to see that she did not believe in 
Geoffrey’s remaining true for a whole year; even thought that 
Bessie’s own feelings would have undergone a change of some 


sort before that time. It was agony to Bessie to breathe this 
atmosphere of silent scepticism. Fora few days after she had 
bidden farewell to her lover, who came towards the end of Oc- 
tober, on the pretext of fetching away his books, she was in a 
glow of exultation which protected her against the chill of this 
unbelief. Then again it tortured her, filling her mind with a 
great bitterness against her mother, whom she had not yet for- 
given for betraying the secret of her engagement to Geoffrey’s 
parents. She prayed with tears to be delivered from this terrible 
feeling of resentment; but still it was there. At any rate she 
could not and would not spend her year of probation at home, in 
a daily round of work that had lost all interest for her. As the 
Meades would do nothing to educate her, she resolved to go into 
service in London, where she could observe the manners of 
ladies, and model her own upon them. 

Elisabeth did not oppose this plan. From the first she had 
foreseen that, however else this unfortunate business might end, 
it would end in her losing Bessie. Girls who had had a love 
affair always wanted a change; and her other children had all 
told her that Milton was but a dull place for young people. She 
did not guess the bitterness of Bessie’s resentment against 
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herself; yet she knew there was a change, a cruel change be- 
tween them. The good happy times were over, just as the bad 
ones before them had been over. Summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest—and most like a bad harvest at that—such was the 
order of the world, and where was the use of complaining ? 
Elisabeth Vyne set her lips close, and did her work well. 


XV 


It happened that Mrs. Dangerfield was able to send Bessie 
at once to a situation which was apparently a good one. Her 
mistress was a daughter of Lord Riversham’s, married to a rich 
button-maker. The plain country cousins of his Lordship knew 
no more than Elisabeth herself of the modern developments of 
old families. Lady Maud Bryant was a typical member of that 
noisily foolish little set which the solemnly foolish take at their 
own valuation, and call Society. Her house was a kind of Bed- 
lam, where men and women bolstered and kissed each other 
about the passages and bed-rooms, ruined each other at cards, 
and—the feminine portion of them—appeared in tights in the 
drawing-room, on the smallest theatrical provocation. The 
servants were scarcely more respectable than their employers. 
Bessie found herself so strange in this household, and so scan- 
dalised by all she saw and heard, that only the strongest reasons 
would have kept her there. But she knew that Mrs. Dangerfield 
would be angry with her if she left, and she would probably have 
difficulty in finding another place. Anything was better than 
home. Gradually she became more accustomed to her surround- 
ings. The men-servants did not admire her sufficiently to brave 
her rebuffs, the housekeeper praised her, and most of the other 
women-servants were good-natured, if not immaculate. Some- 
times gentlemen who came to the house paid her attentions ; but 
she dismissed them as haughtily as she dismissed their valets. 
There was one exception; she was children’s maid, and often 
used to sit in the nursery of an afternoon, with her sewing. A 
cousin of Lady Maud’s used sometimes to come there on the 
pretext of seeking the youngest girl, who was only eight. This 
young man—his name was Causton—enjoyed in the most literal 
sense of the word a bad reputation, but he was very superior in 
culture to the other frequenters of the house. He appreciated 
the possibilities of Bessie’s beauty; her simplicity and ignorant 
intelligence interested him. He used to say that his talks with 
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her, in the intervals of his ordinary eociety, refreshed him like 
eating a luscious fruit after a course of biscuits and anchovies. 
Bessie too could not help enjoying them. They seemed really to 
assist her in her endeavour to educate herself, as nothing else in 
that house could do. 

But more and more every day her thoughts centred on 
Geoffrey, and on his return. 

Meantime Elisabeth was working harder than ever, in conse- 
quence of her daughter’s absence. She had little leisure for 
brooding, yet at the back of her mind was the constant sense of 
loneliness, and of something painful tocome. She was completely 
sceptical as to Geoffrey’s wanting to marry Bessie after being 
away for a whole year, and having seen something of the world. 
It troubled her to think of her girl’s disappointment, and probable 
anger against herself. Yet as she sat by the fire of an evening, 
she looked beyond that, and saw Bessie settling down comfortably 
in Church Milton, as Mrs. Hicks. Elisabeth’s temperament and 
misfortunes alike led her to believe that any right-minded woman 
must be happy, if her husband was only sufficiently kind and 
respectable. The young man with the red moustache never came 
on his rounds without stopping to chat with her, and both of them 
willingly brought the conversation round to the absent one. 
There are men in whom constancy appears so inevitable that it 
almost ceases to be a virtue. At any rate it ceases to be a com- 
pliment to its object, since it is evident that their affections would 
cling fondly round « peastick, if once they happened to get on to 
it. Such a man was Percy Hicks. In July, when Bessie’s em- 
ployers went abroad and she came home for a short holiday, he 
found innumerable pretexts for calling. She said she couldn’t 
bear the sight of him. Nevertheless he continued to pursue her, 
with the irritating gaze of dog-like devotion. Bessie gathered 
from the manner of the two, rather than from any obvious 
support lent him by Elisabeth, that he was her mother’s candi- 
date for her hand, in case the other one failed. And the guif 
between mother and daughter widened. 


XVI 


So I says, Mary Anne, I shall ever love you, 
Though you be ser cruel to me. 


Old Uncle Lambert quavered to himself in the slow sing-song 
which does duty with the Midland Englishman for every deser»})- 
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tion of tune, as he collected the last wisps of hay with his two- 
pronged fork. The July evening was threatening, and all hands 
had been at work in the broad meadow between the Manor and 
Weeping Ferry, piling the deep hay in cocks against the coming 
rain. Bessie in her white sun-bonnet and apron had been helping 
the old man to build the last haycock between two willows at the 
river’s edge. She stood now watching the brown water gliding 
under the willow branches ; and as she stood there, passed her 
finger with a concerned air along one satiny black eyebrow. 

‘I do believe I have got a wart coming!’ she exclaimed. 

‘You go to old Catharine, Missie. I warr’nt she can charm 
wartes away.’ 

Uncle Lambert spoke in the vowelled drawl of the peasant, 
which the schoolmaster’s clipping cockney has displaced in 
younger mouths, 

‘Oh, it’s all nonsense about charms, Uncle Lambert.’ 

The old man sucked his under lip, and placed his little col- 
lection of hay carefully on the top of the cock, accompanying the 
action with several offended nods. 

‘ Sixty odd years man and boy I’ve a-worked on the land, and 
can do as good a day’s work as any man in the parish. That’s 
not as you may say a young man, nor yet over strong in the 
legs,’ he said, contemplating his handiwork. ‘ But according to 
the young ’uns it ain’t no manner of use to pay attention to what 
old Uncle Lambert says.’ 

‘Well, I suppose people did put more faith in charms and 
things when you were a boy, Uncle Lambert,’ said Bessie apolo- 
getically ; ‘and I do believe myself, there’s sometimes a queer 
thing happens, such as nobody can explain, let them be ever so 
scientific.’ 

‘If yer mean book-larning, I’m agen it myself; spiles the 
youngsters for their work and sets ’em above their elders in their 
own conceit. But mark my words, Missie’—Uncle Lambert was 
passing his fork round the bottom of the haycock to make it tidy 
—‘You go to old Catharine when the moon’s up, to-morrow 
night as you may say, and let she charm your wart, so as it will 
fall away from ’ee when the moon wanes. You'll find there’s 
others as sock her, for all they deny it—for them’s a false de- 
ceiving lot, su they are. But I won’t go for to arguey, as the 
wise women nowadays are what they was formerly, as you may 
say. There was one as lived away down at Long Marston when 
I was a youngster—ghe lived in the cottage by the gate, as was 
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pulled down twenty or thirty years ago—she were a wise one 
and no mistake. She cured I of love, that she did.’ 

‘Cured you of love? Oh, Uncle Lambert, how could she do 
that ?’ 

‘That’s more nor you or I'll ever guess, Missie, but she did, 
I tell ’°ee; and I was more beholden to her than I ever was to 
anyone in my life.’ 

Bessie sighed and smiled. 

‘Perhaps it ’ud be a good thing if everyone could be cured of 
love.’ 

Uncle Lambert meditated, scrubbing his chin; then, un- 
willing perhaps like other people to see his own advantages too 
generally shared : 

‘Nay, nay, I wouldn’t go so far as that neither. It takes wise 
men and fools, as they say, to make the world.’ 

‘Did the charm work quite sudden?’ asked Bessie, smiling 
again. 

‘ Well, it was a matter of twelve hour or more a-doing.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Lambert, you can’t have been really in love.’ 

‘I tell ’ee I was, proper,’ returned old Lambert with indigna- 
tion. ‘ And as good a right to be as any man as ever you know. 
Why, her and me—Jimimy Trotter, her whose father was 
shepherd down ‘long o’ old farmer Timbs; we’d a-sat on the 
same bench at school, we ’ad, and been a-courting reg’lar since 
we was no ’igher nor this ’ere fark. Times and times we’ve 
a-danced John and Mary together at the Feast, for a matter of 
three hour without settin’ down. If that ain’t bein’ in love—but 
like enough you never see John and Mary dance in your life, 
Missie.’ 

‘No, Uncle Lambert, I never so much as heard of it.’ 

‘Dear, deary me! To think o’ that now! Well, it were a 
rare dance for coortin’. You just stood up with your young 
‘ooman, and a score or so of other young chaps in a row behind 
’ee as it might be, one behind t’other, each of ’em with his young 
‘ooman—and there you'd be, a-liftin’ up first one leg and then 
t’other, and a-settin’ of un down to the music, this way—only 
my legs is a bit stiff—and your sweetheart as you was a-coortin’ 
doin’ it for all the world the same. There weren’t no need to 
seek for summat to say, but you could just kip on a-lookin’ at 
she out of the tail of your eye, and she likewise, knowin’ well 
enough what you was after; and the music a-doin’ the rest. 
Then round you went, she to the left and you to the right, and 
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come up again the same, only a-changing of your place; and 
then begin a-liftin’ of your feet to the tune again, and a-squintin’ 
at her, same as before. And we'd go on a-dancin’ at that the 
best part of a day off and on, and never wish for nothin’ different, 
unless it was gingerbread nuts, and maybe a peep-show. But 
now-a-days, what with the wild beastes a-roarin’ and frightenin’ 
the girls into fits, and the guns a-bangin’, and the steam-engines 
a-screechin’, it don’t seem to me as there’s much coortin’ goes 
on at Feast. Why, Lor’ bless me, when you see the young chaps 
a-tearin’ round on them newfangled merry-go-rounds, a-clingin’ 
about the necks o’ the ’arses, or settin’ up and lookin’ straight 
afore ’em as white as winding-sheet, you see well enough they 
ain’t got much leesure for thinkin’ o’ coortin’, bein’ pretty well 
took up with wonderin’ when the blessed steam-engine be goin’ 
to blow off and let ’°em down quiet-like.’ 

‘I think people who want to, always find a time for courting, 
steam-engines or no, Uncle Lambert.’ 

‘You say so, do you, Missie?’ Uncle Lambert smiled know- 
ingly. ‘ Now I'll be bound there’s bin some young chap a-teachin’ 
you that.’ 

Bessie blushed. ; 

‘ You’ve never told me how it was the wise woman cured you 
of being in love,’ she said, changing the subject. 

‘Well, I did feel a bit ashiiamed of goin’ to her, that I did. 
But yer see there wer a young feller come over from Farring- 
don way, and got workin’ at the forge opposite the ‘‘ Seven 
Stars,” under Job Quartermain, him whose son went off to the 
Crimee and got killed there, yer recolleck—a fine likely lad, 
though he wer but a babby then. And Jimimy she took up wi’ 
this ’ere furriner, and the first thing as iver I heard of it was 
their being ask in church.’ 

‘Well, I never! She did treat you bad.’ 

‘So when we come out, I waited for ’er at the corner by the 
gate under the elm yonder ; it wer nice warm growing weather, I 
recolleck, and the roots a-comin’ on well, and I says to her, “ Oh, 
Jimimy Trotter, Jimimy Trotter! whatever ’ave you been a- 
doin’? Why the sakes do you go marryin’ this ere furrin chap ?” 
And she tosses her ’ead—she did use to wear a strar bonnet, with 
white ribbins, prettier nor you sees em now-a-days—and says 
sarcy-like: ‘‘ Because he axed me, Joshua Lambert, which is 
more nor ever you did.” Axedher! Did you ever ’ear the like? 
Why, who ever’d ha’ thart 0’ doin’ sich a thing? And us as had 
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been a-walkin’ together this seven years! ‘ Because you never 
axed me,” says she! §So they was married o’ Easter Sunday, 
and I kip on mopin’ and frettin’ to think how fawlse Jimimy 
Trotter ’ad a-been to I, so as I could ’ardly take my vittles for 
it. And it was the year of the Queen’s corownation, by which 
you may guess it wer a matter of fifty odd year back—and Squire 
Tanfield and the Vicar—’twas afore they fell out, yer see—let it 
be known as they were going to give a dinner on the green to the 
‘ole parish, with roast beef and mutton and suet puddens and 
fruit tarts and plenty of good ale. And yer see it wer an uncom- 
mon fine thing for poor folks in them days to get a good dinner, 
for they mostly got nougbt but bacon and beans, and glad 
enough if they could get ’em, and tea and all that dear. Sol 
says to myself d’rectly I heard tell of this ’ere dinner : “Now, 
Joshua Lambert, you must leave off frettin’ after Jimimy Trotter, 
or you won’t enj’y them good vittles, which mebbe you'll never 
git the likes of again, seein’ her gracious Majesty’s no older nor 
Jimimy!” And I’d manage to feel a bit more cheerful-like for 
a day or two, and then agin I’d see Jimimy a-walking down 
street, and summat ’ud begin a-gnawin’ at my ’eart that bad 
and no stoppin’ of it. Then I ’eared as she and ’er ’usband, 
what I couldn’t a-bear the sight of, was to be set at the same 
table along of we, and I knowed as every time I lifted my 
eyes from my mcat, I should see she a-settin’ there along of he ; 
and let the vittles. be as good as they might they’d fair choke me. 
So the day before the dinner I says to myself, ‘‘ Darn this ’ere 
love-sickness,” says I, “I’m blessed if I don’t go to the wise 
woman at Long Marston.” And so I did, Missie, so I did.’ 

‘But what did the wise woman do to you?’ asked Bessie. 

Uncle Lambert pushed back his hat, and scratched his head, 
where the grizzled hair was only just beginning to get thin. 

‘ Well, I don’t rightly remember,’ he said. ‘She gev me a 
charm agen love, and some physic—a sort o’ herb tea it tasted 
to me—I dunno. Anyway next day there I was a-settin’ at the 
same table along of Jimimy Trotter and ’er husband, a-eatin’ my 
vittlés hearty and jokin’ away with ’er and ’im as though I'd 
never ’ad no love-thoughts in all my barn days, let alone for 
seven year. And I dunno as I ever felt that way again about 
any young female ; so you see it wer a right good charm.’ 

‘But you've been married, haven’t you, Uncle Lambert ?’ 
asked Bessie. 


‘In course, Missie; to my thinkin’ it ain’t respectable for a 
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man to go on livin’ single; and they do cheat yer so in lodgins, 
generally speakin’, Oh yes, I’ve bin married, and my old missug 
weren’t a bad sort neither.’ There was a pause. 

‘I’d like to see Jimimy Trotter again,’ he said. ‘She did 
use to look pretty and neat o’ Sundays. It must be nigh on 
fifty year since she left the plaace.’ 

Somebody was shouting for Uncle Lambert across the breadth 
of the meadow. In the twilight, gathering swiftly under a lower- 
ing cloud, could still be seen Elisabeth’s white apron, and jug, 
and more dimly, the figures of the hay-makers gathered round 
her. Old Lambert shouted back, and hastened stiffly, fork in 
hand, over the shorn grass, to share whatever might be forth- 
coming. 

Bessie stood a while leaning on her rake and watching the 
river still gliding on, at the same even pace, like a thing with a 
secret life of its own apart from the villages and fields through 
which it passed for ever; a secret goal of its own, of which it 
whispered in lonely places to the hanging willows and the grey 
beds of flowering rush. From the wide meadow opposite the 
cattle had gathered in to the shelter of some distant tree, black 
clouds hung ragged and low over head, and the distant country 
was already dim with rain. As the hay-makers, thrusting them- 
selves into their short coats, moved slowly away in the direction 
of the high road, Bessie too began to move homewards. 

As she came down the garden steps the first big drops fell. 
The kitchen was so dark that for a minute she perceived nothing, 
except a white letter lying open on the table; then more dimly, 
her mother in the chimney-corner, stooping over the fire. The 
letter was on foreign paper, and she guessed at once it must 
concern her. She untied her sun-bonnet slowly and hung it on 
a nail, while Elisabeth went on sweeping up the hearth. 

‘Dear, dear! What a starm we are going to have, to be 
sure!’ exclaimed Elisabeth, glancing out of the window. 

‘Who's the letter from, Mother ?’ asked Bessie, still with her 
face to the wall, arranging her sun-bonnet on the nail. 

‘From Mrs. Meade,’ answered Elisabeth. ‘ She’s enclosed a 
letter from furrin parts.’ 

Bessie turned round quickly and her eyes brightened. 

‘From Geoffrey ?’ 

‘No,’ returned Elisabeth slowly. ‘ From the gentleman who's 
travelling with him. Mr. Geoffrey’s not well.’ 

Bessie caught her breath. 
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‘Is he very ill?’ 

‘No, no, my dear. Only a kind of feverish attack, brought 
on by worry as much as anything else, the gentleman says. 
Mrs. Meade bids me give you his letter to read.’ Elisabeth 
sighed. ‘I doubt you won’t thank her or me for it, though.’ 

Elisabeth handed the letters to her daughter, who sat down 
on the window-sill to read them. It was very dark, and Elisabeth 
could not see her expression ; only the fine silhouette of her black 
head and regular yet rounded profile. The rain rattled on the 
roof like hail, and streamed to the ground till the sunk path 
round the house ran like a river. It fell in torrents on the 
pavement of the upper path, rising again from the shock of its 
own fall, and confusing itself in vapour. Through the rushing 
of the rain Elisabeth heard now and again the crackle of the 
foreign paper as Bessie’s trembling fingers turned it, but nothing 
else. 

At length Bessie folded the letter deliberately, put it back in 
its envelope and laid it on the table. ‘I don’t believe a word of 
it,’ she said. ‘They sent this man with Geoffrey to turn him 
against me, and of course he says he’s done it.’ 

‘ My dear,’ returned Elisabeth, ‘don’t you forget your pro- 
mise. You're most partic’lar bound to be’ave honourable, same 
as a lady would.’ Bessie laughed bitterly. 

‘Mother, you make me laugh, with your talk about ladies. 
You’re the best lady ever I saw. Catch her Ladyship letting 
off a Duke’s son and heir, if her daughter had once hooked him ! 
Why should I do what they wouldn’t do? You all of you took 
Geoffrey away from me before we’d been engaged long enough 
or there wouldn’t be any of this talk. But even if it’s true 
now, when he comes back and sees how I love him and how I've 
got on, he’ll soon remember, he’ll soon be the same again—unless 
—unless—this Miss—this young lady that’s with them——’ 

She got up, clenched her hands, walked to the chimney-piece, 
and, leaning her forehead on it, stared at the fire. Then again 
she broke into a bitter laugh. 

‘O, what fools they are; what fools they are! They’d be 
glad enough for him to marry a lady like Miss Bryant. You re- 
member the circus, Mother, and how we didn’t know where to 
look, because the girls came on dressed so immodest? Well, 
I’ve seen Miss Bryant and other young ladies come on and act 
in the drawing room, dressed just the same. The Meades know 
no more nor you do about things, or they’d be pleased to have 
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their son safe married to a respectable girl who’d love him true, 
and never speak lightly of him before company, nor flirt with 
other men—no, nor so much as want to see another man, if P 
She broke off, her bosom heaving with sobs. ‘But you’re all 
against me!’ she cried. 

Elisabeth also began to shed tears. 

‘Don’t say I’m agen you, Bessie. You’re my own flesh and 
blood, and there’s no one I put before ’ee. It’s come to that, that 
I shall be main glad to hear it, if Mr. Geoffrey holds true to ’ee. 
And mind you, my dear, Mother ‘Il never come in your way, to 
make you ashamed in your high station; nor shall Father, 
either, if so be I can prevent it. But,Omydear! If you wants 
to be ’appy, you must act honourable and fair. You must keep 
your word.’ 

Bessie was silent a minute. Then she said gravely : 

‘Yes, Mother. I promise you I'll do that; not because I 
fancy it’s what a lady would do, but because you’ve always 
brought me up to behave honest and true, and not to make a 
promise as I didn’t mean to keep.’ 

‘ That’s my own little Bessie,’ replied Elisabeth wiping away 
her furtive tears with the corner of her apron. ‘I knowed 

you was a good girl at bottom.’ 

Bessie smiled faintly. 

‘If I’ve got any goodness about me, Mother, it’s only what 
you’ve taught me.’ She stepped out into the porch. 

‘It’s clearing over yonder,’ she said, ‘and how sweet the 
rain do smell, to be sure.’ 





XVII 


The next day the sun burned down fiercely on the Long 
Meadow and the hay was partly carried. By noon the earth 
seemed already to have forgotten the heavy rain of the pre- 
ceding day: but at night the mist floated dense and white over 
the fields on the opposite bank of the river, which lay lower than 
those on the Manor side. It shimmered like water under the 
moon. Far away across the river, a corn-crake creaked persis- 
tently; nearer a pair of great pale-coloured owls hovered and 
wheeled, incessantly uttering their thin, melancholy cry. Bessie 
was walking in the Long Meadow. She used not to walk out 
after dark when she lived at home, partly because she was busy, 
and partly because she was afraid of the Weeping Lady. Now 
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the restlessness of mental pain drove her away from the peaceful 
circle of the lamp, beneath which her mother sat sewing, and 
made her temporarily forget her fear of the supernatural. She 
went on, drawn by a vague desire to reach the punt, where she 
and Geoffrey had stood together on a night that seemed now such 
a long way off. She crossed by the lock-gates and then stood 
still. Old Catharine was outside her house. She was kneeling 
on the ground bareheaded, in the bright moonlight; a woman 
stood behind her and a child crouched at her side. Both Catha- 
rine and the child were stooping over something on the ground 
which glittered. The old woman muttered confusedly for a 
minute, then straightened herself and held the child’s hand up 
to the moon, crying out something more distinctly: then she 
rose, pulling herself up by the shoulder of the child, who shrunk 
away towards his mother. Catharine stooped till her face was 
on a level with his, laid her finger on her lips and shook her head 
violently. The boy stared in alarm. 

‘Do you know what she’s a-telling of ’ee, Jimmy?’ asked 
his mother. ‘ She’s bidding ’ee say nothing about it, for if ’ee 
do, the charm won’t do no manner of good.’ 

The woman took something out of a purse and gave it to old 
Catharine, wished her good night and taking her child by the 
hand walked away beside the canal. She did not notice Bessie 
standing in her black dress under the willows. Catharine looked 
at the money in her open palm, turned it over, and picking up 
the metal dish which she had used while charming the boy, 
went into the house. 

Bessie waited a few minutes, till the woman and the child 
were out of sight and hearing: then went slowly towards the 
house. The quarrel between Catharine and herself had been not 
so much made up as forgotten ; especially by Bessie, to whom so 
much had happened since. She felt rather ashamed of going to 
old Catharine for a charm; yet, why not? From what she had 
heard in London, she fancied all ladies believed in palmistry, and 
if there was something in that, why should there not be some- 
thing in charms? Many people in Old Milton could charm away 
warts, but Catharine’s charm was regarded as particularly effica- 
cious, because it was more ceremonious than that in common 
use. Besides, she was notoriously a witch. 

Bessie glanced in at the window of the Round House as she 
passed, and saw old Catharine looking at her money by the light 
of the Jamp, and a box open on the table beside her. It was 
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useless to knock, and, pushing the door open, Bessie went in. 
She stood a minute watching Catharine rummage in her tin box ; 
then came and touched her on the shoulder. The old woman 
looked up with a violent start, and began chattering angrily. 
She kept the money for her burying in the box, amongst other 
things, and it flustered her to find that some one else was there. 

‘Good evening, Catharine,’ said Bessie. ‘I see you’ve been 
charming Jimmy Quatermain’s warts. I’ve got one wants charm- 
ing too.’ 

She put her face into the light, pointing to the almost invi- 
sible lump upon her eyebrow. Catharine nodded, and took out 
of the box the round metal dish, which she had just deposited in 
it. She looked out grudgingly. The night was warm, but her 
old blood was chill, and the river mist was in her bones. Now, 
however, the moon shone almost straight in at the door, and 
opening it wide, she sat down there on a chair with the dish 
between her knees, so placed that it focussed the moon’s rays. 
She motioned to Bessie to come near, and pulled her down till 
the moon shone on her face. 

‘ Wash—wash,’ she croaked, pointing to the dish. 

Bessie put her hands into the dish with Catharine’s, and the 
clammy little hands touched her own warm ones. Her eyes 
were dazzled by the brightness of the moon on the metal dish, 
and she could not see Catharine’s face, across which slanted the 
dark shadow of the door-post. The old woman’s rhythmic charm 
was slower and more confused than when she had repeated it 
over the child. Not a word was audible, even when she ended 
up loudly, drawing her cold finger along Bessie’s eyebrow. Bessie 
felt she hardly knew how: the superstition in her blood asserting 
itself, or stirred by some kind of physical influence, emanating 
from Catharine. Catharine pointed to the moon. 

‘Twill go when she goes,’ she said. 

She got up and went to the table, then turned to stare in 
surprise at Bessie, who was still kneeling in the moonlight, with 
lifted face. 

‘Come, get up,’ she said distinctly. Bessie sighed, pushed 
the black hair up from her forehead and rose. Catharine began 
to rummage in the box again, wondering whether Bessie was 
going to give her any money. In a minute Bessie came over to 
her, looking pale and strange, and asked almost silently, with 
moving lips: 

‘Have you got a charm against love ?’ 
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She looked eagerly in Catharine’s wrinkled face, but there 
was no answering look of intelligence. 

The old woman wrinkled her brows and shook her head. 
Bessie had a silver pencil-case on her chain, which Geoffrey had 
given her. She took an envelope out of her pocket and printed 
upon it, for Catharine could not read handwriting : 

‘Have you got a charm to cure love?’ 

Catharine pored over the envelope, puzzled for some minutes ; 
then : 

‘No,’ she said, shaking her head. 

Bessie turned aside and felt in her pocket for her purse. 
Suddenly Catharine broke into her harsh laugh. She felt in a 
corner of the tin box, and brought out a little glass-stoppered 
bottle full of powder. 

‘What’s that?’ she asked, holding it up, and underlining 
with a sharp yellow nail the writing on it, which she could not 
read. Bessie took the bottle and held it to thelamp. There was 
a label on it, a little brown with age, and on the label was written 
in an educated hand : 

‘A cure for Love.’ It seemed such a coincidence as to be 
almost a miracle that this thing should have come to her. 

‘What is it?’ she asked. 

Catharine shook her head. 

‘Have you tried it?’ Bessie repeated, till Catharine under- 
stood her. 

The old woman shook her head yet more vehemently, and 
laughed again her sudden weird laugh. 

‘Not I,’ she said, beginning distinctly but growing indistinct 
as she continued. ‘A crazy sort of chap gave it to me ever so 
long ago. A ’pothecary he was. Awful crazy, to be sure. He 
pisoned himself afterward, ‘long with another woman, poor silly.’ 

‘Will you give it me?’ asked Bessie. ‘I'll give you this for 
it;’ holding up half a crown. 

‘No,’ cried Catharine, stretching her hand to take the bottle 
again. ‘Don’t youtry. It's pison, may be.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ returned Bessie. ‘ Let me have it.’ 

Catharine looked at her and smiled slowly. 

‘Ay, ay,’ she said, ‘I’ve felt that way myself when I was 
young. But life’s sweet, life’s sweet.’ . 

She jerked the bottle out of Bessie’s hand and replaced it in 
the box. Then she shook her head, and putting her fingers to 
her throat, indicated by gesture her objection to being hanged. 
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Bessie slipped the half-crown back into her purse, and took 
out a bright new five-shilling piece. She held it up to the lamp 
and spread out her five fingers. 

‘Look, Catharine. Five shillings. I'll give you that for it.’ 

Catharine’s eyes glittered. Five shillings! It was half as 
much as she had saved in fifteen years, and would make a real 
difference to the respectability of her funeral. Yet she hesitated, 
fearing for herself, and also having some remnants of humanity 
still left in her withered breast. But after all the contents of the 
bottle might be harmless, and yet more probably it was only a 
fancy for which the foolish young creature was willing to pay all 
that. She remembered herself, when a novice in the trade of 
shame, having several times talked and thought of drowning 
herself; but really doing it was another matter. 

She put out her hand for the coin, turned it over and felt its 
weight. She had never even seen a crown piece before, still less 
handled one. She looked up at Bessie under her brows. 

‘You won’t tell who gave it you?’ she asked. ‘It might 
bring me in a peck of trouble.” 

‘I'll promise not to tell,’ replied Bessie. 

There was a brown, musty-smelling Bible lying on the win- 
dow-sill. Miss Dangerfield occasionally read it to Catharine, 
and she herself sometimes spelt in it of an evening, having 
nothing to do, and being afraid of death and the devil. 

‘Kiss that and promise,’ said Catharine, holding it up to 
Bessie’s lips. 

Bessie did so. Catharine handed her the bottle and she went 
out into the night. Everything was the same as it had been 
when she had come across the Long Meadow to the Ferry, 
except that the moon rode higher in the sky, and the mist too 
had risen higher over the meadows. Yet the night seemed to 
have become full of terrors, and she was afraid to be alone in it. 
She dared not look round at the Ferry for fear she should see 
something there, but ran through the shadow of the willows, over 
the lock-gates and along the haunted meadow path with beating 
heart, fancying her own footsteps to be those of some one in 
pursuit. 
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XVIII 


In the autumn the Bryants took a shooting-box in Scotland, 
which was not large enough to hold all their household, and Bessie 
might have gone to her own home. But she preferred to stay 
almost alone in the half-darkened London house. She marked 
off the days on an almanack, to a certain day in October when 
she expected to receive a letter. Punctually the letter came, and 
at first it was like cold water dashed in her face. Yet reading it 
over and over again, she came to think it was not really as cold 
as she had supposed. In a week or more he would be in Eng- 
land, she would see him, and then—then everything would be 
as before. 

Pacing the sheeted house alone, she held over and over again 
the same talk with herself, reasoning with her own weak yet 
obstinate doubts, and always reaching the same brave conclusion. 
When once they had met again, all would be well. 

- The hours passed very slowly in the empty house; empty 
because the few servants left in it were out most of the day, and 
often most of the night. One person often came to see her, a 
good-natured woman who had till recently been maid to her lady- 
ship. She was always asking Bessie to go out with her to places 
of amusement, but Bessie had never been. At last a day came 
when she thought she might expect Geoffrey. She listened and 
looked out all the morning and afternoon, till the anxiety of her 
desire to see him became too great to bear. When evening fell 
and she had no longer any hopes of his coming, the ex-maid 
came to see her, and as usual, asked her to go out. For the 
first time she went. After having tea with her friend, she accom- 
panied her to a Music Hall. There, either by chance or other- 
wise, they met Mr. Causton. He sat by Bessie, and made her 
take his arm when the performance was over. It had been 
pouring with rain all day, and the crowd moved towards the 
entrance, a slow solid entity, as though reluctant to leave the 
shelter of the Hall. In the vestibule there was a loosening and 
shifting of the mass, and Bessie and her companions found 
themselves close against a young man in a long brown overcoat, 
who was settling his cap on his head and looking out at the sky. 

‘Hullo, Meade!’ exclaimed Mr. Causton. ‘How are you? 
I thought you were abroad.’ 
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‘So I was till this evening,’ returned Geoffrey, and made 
some banal inquiry, turning a face of cold dislike towards his 
interlocutor. In the hard glare of the electric light he looked 
ill, and years older than when he had parted from Bessie, 

She clutched Mr. Causton’s arm with both hands, and barely 
restrained a cry of ‘Geoffrey!’ She did not know whether he 
saw her or no. At any rate he said not a word, but turned his 
back and went away. 

Bessie did not know how she escaped from the others. She 
had only an impression of walking fast, running, flying for all 
she knew, through a wilderness of lights in pursuit of the figure 
in the long brown overcoat. The streets were like rivers, the 
open spaces like lakes. Everywhere, overhead and under foot, 
were lights; long rows of yellow gas-lamps, clusters of white 
electric lamps,. broken, wavering reflections, through which 
splashed continuous busy wheels. The countless lamps of the 
vehicles, moving backwards and forwards, crossing and re-cros- 
sing, rushing, crawling, pausing, now all together, now singly, 
seemed to be weaving some kind of complicated unending dance 
through the immense mysterious city, dark behind all its lights. 
Bessie, who had been used to wait for a policeman at the 
simplest crossing, went on blindly now through a maze of wheels ; 
and everywhere as she went a blurred reflection moved with her, 
deep down in the slimy pavement or in the long puddle of the 
street. At length she came up with the figure in the brown coat 
which she had been pursuing all the time. She touched his 
elbow, but he took no notice. She took hold of his sleeve; he 
turned round to shake her off. Then he saw who she was. 

‘Bessie Vyne! Good Heavens, Bessie! Is it really you?’ 

‘Geoffrey! Didn’t you know me?’ 

‘No—at least I couldn’t believe it was. I didn’t expect-——. 
But you mustn’t be about the streets like this, Bessie. Let me 
put you into a cab, do—Grosvenor Square, isn’t it? I’ve written 
there to say I’d come and see you on Monday. I’m only just 
in town for a night now, on my way home.’ 

‘O, Ican’t wait till Monday, Geoffrey! I must know whether 
you love me still. I can’t bear not knowing any more.’ 

‘ But we can’t talk about it in the street, can we, Bessie? I 
asked you in my letter to trust me to behave——’ 

‘But that’s no use, you know it isn’t!’ she cried in anguish, 
forgetting everything but his presence and her fate, that hung 
upon his utterance. The quiver of rising tears was in her voice. 
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‘I mustn’t marry you unless you really love me. I promised 
not to. But you do love me—O please say you do!’ 

She looked up in Geoffrey’s face, and it seemed quite different 
from what she remembered it: not a boy’s face, but a man’s, 
looking round anxious and haggard. 

‘Hush, hush, Bessie!’ he reiterated in a miserable voice. 
‘We can’t talk about it here.’ 

She clung to his arm and fought down her rising sobs. 

‘Maybe you've forgotten a bit, dear,’ she pleaded, ‘ but 
you'll soon remember, you'll soon come to love me again as much 
as ever—I’m sure you will. You'll see, I’ve improved myself 
ever so much. I have so tried to be more like a lady, Geoff.’ 

‘I—I—O Bessie, I——’ and Geoffrey stuck there, not having 
the brutal frankness to say, ‘I liked you better as you were.’ 

Bessie did not know what the end of the sentence should have 
been, but she felt it was not anything satisfactory. She walked 
on in silence for a minute, with the tears running down her 
cheeks, then broke out again : 

‘I’ve thought of nothing but you, Geoffrey, all this while. 
I don’t believe there’s been a minute all the time you’ve been 
away I’ve not thought of you. I love you more than I did when 
you went. I can’t tell you, I never could tell you; and I don’t 
expect you to love me the same—but O, you must love me a 
little, you must say you do, Geoffrey, or I shall die!’ 

She pressed her face against his sleeve and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. The pavement was crowded, the passers-by were 
mostly hurrying along under umbrellas, yet many of them 
turned to stare at the couple. Geoffrey bent over her, conscious 
of the eyes upon them, wretched, shaken by horrible irresolution. 
He was on the edge of a weakness which he knew to be fateful. 
At that moment Bessie checked her sobs and started half away 
from him. A passer-by had touched her on the shoulder. 
Through the mist of her tears she saw a figure rapidly disap- 
pearing amid jostling umbrellas just ahead: the thick-set figure 
of a countrywoman, in a black mushroom hat and a grey shawl. 
She dropped Geoffrey’s arm, and hastened after it a few steps, 
then rubbed the tears from her eyes and looked again. But the 
figure was gone, lost in the crowd. She took out her pocket- 
handkerchief, wiped her eyes and cheeks dry, set straight her 
large hat, which had fallen half off her head, and came back to 
Geoffrey. 


‘Is Mother in London ?’ she asked, in a quiet voice. 
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‘Not that I know of,’ he returned, puzzled, yet relieved by 
the alteration in her manner. 

There was a pause. 

‘ You'd better call a cab,’ she said. 

He did so. She got in, and he took her hand. It lay limp 
in his for a moment, then returned his grasp convulsively. 

‘You'll come to-morrow? You won’t wait till Monday ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, Bessie. I'll be sure to come.’ 

The four-wheeler jolted away with its little load of human 
grief and passion, and melted into the indistinguishable throng 
of moving vehicles. 


XIX 


The next morning he came. A footman in déshabillé let him 
into the hall, where he sat on a polished chair, till a baize door 
swung somewhere, and Bessie appeared. She hardly lifted her 
eyes to his face till they stood in the large dismantled drawing- 
room, the very walls of which were hung with sheets. When 
she did look at him, she saw more clearly than before that 
change in his face which she had already perceived ; and the per- 
ception of it gave her a premonitory chill at the heart. The 
year which Geoffrey had passed in travel, and also the difficult 
position in which he had found himself towards Bessie, his 
parents, and latterly towards another, had suddenly matured him. 
The easy, pleasant, narrow life, free from all responsibility in 
the present or care for the future, which he had led at school and 
college, had left his character undeveloped, but it had always had 
in it the rudiments of firmness and of strong common sense. 
He was ashamed of his inconstancy to Bessie, but he neither 
excused nor disguised it to himself. He knew that not only his 
own happiness, but that of his parents, and perhaps of one still 
dearer to him, were in the balance against hers. If she held 
him to his engagement, he was prepared to fulfil it; but he was 
determined she should not do so under any misapprehension as 
to his feelings. His chance encounter with her last night had, 
in spite of his momentary hesitation, finally hardened him in his 
resolution. His idyllic Bessie of the Manor and the Bessie who 
went to a music hall in company with a man like Causton, seemed 
to him two very different persons. He had not slept much that 
night, and Bessie had still less. The delirium of agonised pas- 
sion in which she had pursued Geoffrey through the streets had 
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left her suddenly at the touch of a strange hand. Love and 
anguish were still in her heart, but self-consciousness and self- 
respect had returned. In the watches of the night her whole 
body had seemed to burn with shame and humiliation at the 
recollection of her own behaviour, and there was something 
hard in her demeanour as she stood waiting for Geoffrey to 
begin. 

‘You’re looking ill, Bessie,’ he said gently; unable imme- 
diately to plunge into the important subject. 

‘So do you, for that matter,’ she replied. ‘ You’ve gone thin 
and lost your colour.’ 

There was a pause. Then she said abruptly: ‘I only want 
you to tell me straight whether you still care for me the same 
way you did when you went away ?’ 

Geoffrey passed his fingers through his bright hair till it 
stood on end. 

‘T know I’m a beast,’ he said. ‘ You mustn’t think I won’t 
marry you if you choose to take me, Bessie, but it’s only fair to 
everyone you should know——’ 

‘You don't,’ she broke in quickly. Involuntarily she put her 
hand to her heart, as though something had actually struck her 
there. Her face was as white as the sheet behind it. 

Geoffrey was not looking at her. He dropped into a chair 
by a table, and leaning his elbow on it, rumpled his hair again. 

‘I wish to Heaven I could say I did, Bessie,’ he said. ‘ Of 
course I’ve behaved like a brute, and—and a most confounded 
ass. I must be an uncommon poor sort of chap not to be able to 
stick to a girl better than that.’ 

Bessie was silent, and he began again : 

‘If we two were the only people concerned in the business, 
I'd have married you to-morrow, upon my honour I would, 
without saying a word about it, and tried never to let you know 
how I felt.’ 

‘What other people are there concerned ?’ she asked. 

‘ My father and mother,’ he replied, and the hesitation with 
which he ended would have been imperceptible to an ear but nor- 
mally attentive. 

‘Is there anyone else it matters to ?’ asked Bessie, and there 
was a gleam in her eye. 

The hesitation was more marked this time. He answered in 
a low voice, his face hidden from her by his arm : 

‘ Yes—perhaps—lI think so.’ 
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‘The young lady you were abroad with, I suppose,’ she said, 
almost indifferently. 

Geoffrey hesitated. 

‘I’d rather not answer that question. Of course I said 
nothing, and tried not to show what I felt, though I’m afraid 
Ihave. I’m awfully sorry and ashamed of myself, Bessie—I 
am, indeed. I'll do anything on earth you want me to do, but 
it’s best to tell the truth—I do care for some one else.’ 

There was a silence. Bessie was playing with a paper-knife, 
her head bent and storm gathering on her brow. She lifted it, 
and broke into a short laugh. 

‘A young lady, of course! I only wish you, and your father 
and mother too, knew as much as I do about young ladies, and 
you wouldn’t all be so precious glad to get one, instead of a poor 
girl that’s been brought up respectable.’ 

The implied reflection on the lady of his heart flushed Geof- 
frey’s pale remorse with anger. He could have said something 
about the Music Hall and Causton, but restrained himself, and 
answered coldly : 

‘No one could possibly say a word against this young lady.’ 

Bessie smiled insolently. 

‘So you think. She knows what hits your fancy, I dare say. 
She might be quite different if she was here. I can tell you all 
the young ladies that come to this house go pillow-fighting with 
the gentlemen and kissing them on the staircases. As like one 
another as a brood of chickens they are, running chirruping 
about, with their long necks and little, fluffy, yellow heads— 
only some of ’em are dark. But they’ve all got no more sense 
inside of ’em than a chicken’s got. I wish you joy of your young 
lady.’ 

There was just sufficient resemblance to a certain young lady 
in the description of the girls with long necks and fluffy, yellow 
heads, to give an unpleasant point to Bessie’s remarks, though 
otherwise they were really inapplicable. 

‘Tm sorry you’ve got into a house of that sort, Bessie,’ he 
said, stiffly. ‘I suppose that’s how you came to pick up a fellow 
like Causton and be at a Music Hall with him.’ 

Bessie laughed again, the same hard laugh. 

‘Why, don’t you even know that young ladies go to Music 
Halls, Geoffrey? What an innocent you are, to be sure!’ 

Then her whole manner changed. Her head fell on her 
breast and her arms to her sides. 
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‘Don’t be hard on me, Geoff,’ she pleaded huskily. ‘I didn’t 
go with Mr. Causton. I never went before, though they’ve asked 
me times and times. But to go on waiting, waiting, all alone— 
it was so dreadful. O Geoffrey, dear, I couldn’t bear it! I 
couldn’t really. I had to do something.’ 

She looked wistfully at him, with a faint passing hope that 
perhaps after all he didn’t care about the young lady so very 
much, but was only jealous because he had met her with Mr. 
Causton. Geoffrey covered his face with his hand and almost 
groaned : 

‘If you feel as bad as all that about it, Bessie,’ he said, ‘I 
mustn’t treat you this way. Ill marry you and do my best to 
make you a good husband. So there!’ 

He rose, very pale, but trying to look pleasant, and held out 
his hand to her. 

Bessie’s eyes lighted up; a wave of blood came into her 
cheeks ; then ebbed. The moment of temptation was over. 

‘No,’ she said deliberately. ‘I couldn’t let you do that. I 
promised Mother, and your mother too. It’s not so bad really, 
now I know. It was only the waiting I couldn’t bear. Of course 
I can’t pretend I don’t love you, Geoffrey. I can’t change my 
feelings sudden, same as you seem able to do. But I shall 
get over it, I suppose; people always do get over it. I wish 
you all happiness, Geoffrey, you and your bride.’ 

‘I haven’t got a bride, Bessie,’ he stammered miserably. 
‘It’s only—only——But look here! I can’t just go away and 
leave you like this. You must let the guv’nor or the mater see 
you or your mother, or something—and do something—do some- 
thing for you, don’t you know.’ 

‘If you mean give me money,’ returned Bessie, ‘neither 
Mother nor I would think of taking it. I don’t believe you'd 
offer it to a lady you'd jilted, Geoffrey, and though I’m not one, 
I'd rather you’d behave to me the same as if I were. I dare 
say I sha’n’t stay much longer in this house, but I have good 
health and a good character, and I can look after myself, thank 
you.’ 

‘I know I’ve behaved badly to you, Bessie,’ he said humbly. 
‘But is there nothing you'll let me do for you? Nothing at 
all ?’ 

He took her hand and held it fast. 


‘No,’ she said firmly, almost sternly. ‘ Nothing. Good-bye, 
Geoffrey.’ 
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He said good-bye, with hanging head, and went out. She 
stood where he had left her, in the middle of the room, and 
heard his footsteps go echoing down the stripped staircase, and 
heard the slam of the heavy front-door. Then she fell upon her 
face on the bare floor, pressing it on the place where he had 
stood. 

‘O Geoffrey,’ she whispered, ‘ Geoffrey—Geoffrey darling—I 
can’t—I can’t——’ 

And the rest was lost in a storm of sobs. 





(To be continued. 








Alfred Lord Tennyson.’ 


N writing on Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Memoir’ of his illustrious father, 
it seems unnecessary to say much of the method employed. 
The compiler has done his work in the only way possible for him. 
A son naturally abstains from a critical estimate, and it is by the 
Laureate’s own wish that the author’s hand ‘is as seldom seen as 
may be.’ Lord Tennyson thinks that ‘no biographer could so 
truly give him as he gives himself in his own works,’ an opinion 
in which everyone who has lived much with these works will 
agree. Perhaps there is not a trait of character, taste, belief, or 
sentiment revealed in Tennyson’s ‘ Memoir’ which has not long 
ago stood confessed in his verse. As much might be said of 
Burns; his many biographers add nothing essential to what 
Burns’s poems tell us of the man. ‘Merlin and the Gleam’ was 
practically intended for the Laureate’s autobiography, but all 
Tennyson’s poetry is self-revealing. Yet ‘ people naturally wish 
to know something about his birth, homes, school, college, friend- 
ships, and the leading events of his life,’ so his son tells them 
what they naturally wish to know. He publishes letters, journals, 
and reminiscences of friends—biographical material at large. He 
puts forth nothing which the great poet could have wished with- 
drawn. A singular shyness of reserve was, it appears, almost the 
only notable defect in the Laureate’s noble character—for it is a 
defect to care about ‘ what they say,’ or even to be too conscious 
of what ‘they are saying.’ It would indeed be ungrateful to 
criticise severely a memoir written under the limitations imposed 
on the Lord Tennyson de nos jours. We can blame no man for 
not being a Boswell, for not making notes of the conversations 
between his father and Mr. Browning. But perhaps a chapter on 
Tenniyson’s literary dicta might have been given: we have to 
hunt for scattered sayings up and down the book. 
' - Considering the poet as here set before us, we ask why are 


1 By his Son (Macmillan). 
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the facts of his life so much less interesting than those in the 
lives of Johnson, Byron, Burns, Scott, Voltaire, or Swift? It is 
not for lack of genius, of virtue, of patriotism, or of humour. 
Tennyson was not only born to a rich heritage of intellect, but to 
splendid gifts of physical health and strength. ‘ No little lily- 
handed Lawreate, he.’ He was no weakling, and he could interest 
himself in all sorts and conditions of men. Yet his life is without 
adventure, almost without incident. He did not mix with the 
world, like Voltaire, Scott, Johnson, Swift, or Burns. His exis- 
tence was almost purely literary. He was not even a great letter- 
writer, in any sense of the word ‘great.’ He disliked letter- 
writing, and when he did write it was not as a man of letters. 
Byron’s letters, Burns’s, Gray’s, Cowper's are all excellent. Scott's 
are full of facts, humour, and anecdotes. Thackeray’s are pure 
Thackeray. Tennyson says what he has to say as concisely as 
may be, and is done. Unluckily for us, but very naturally, he 
destroyed his letters to Arthur Hallam. His social experience 
was large, but leaves few traces. He saw the people highest in 
place, and his relations with her Majesty and her family were 
happy and touching. To the burden, ‘almost not to be borne,’ 
of the Queen he brought sympathy and relief, both by his works 
and as a friend. He was intimate with Mr. Gladstone, but not as 
Swift was intimate with Harley and St. John. Royalty he knew, 
but not, of course, as Voltaire knew the great Frederick. He was 
not, like the others whom we have named, immersed in the 
movement of life. He was even more remote and withdrawn 
than Wordsworth, though never a recluse in the same sense as 
Gray and Cowper. For this that over-sensitive reserve of his 
may be responsible. To a brother, who was miserably shy as a 
schoolboy, he said, ‘Think of Herschel’s great star-patches, and 
you will soon get over all that.’ But he himself never got over 
all that, and therefore his biography cannot possibly have the 
interest that charms us in the lives of many other great authors. 
Nevertheless, the prose of an existence which we know so well in 
verse is full of entertainment, ‘ full of matter.’ 

The genealogy has no especial interest. ‘Heredity ’—the 
doctrine thereof—learns nothing from the genealogy. The poet’s 
grandfather ‘ dabbled in verse ’—many people do, as the Laureate 
was obliged to learn, but their children are not poets. Alfred 
was ‘born to be so,’ we know not why, and even in childhood 
gave unmistakable promise of genius. His ‘literary letter,’ 
written at the age of twelve (vol. i. p. 7), is startling in its 
precocity. At about twelve he wrote an epic of six thousand lines, 
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in the manner of Sir Walter. Being chiefly educated at home, 
he read the best English authors—which he could not easily have 
done at school. As a boy he reeled off hundreds of lines, such as 
these : 
‘ When winds are east, and violets blow, 
And slowly stalks the parson crow.’ 


The extraordinary thing is that the Tennysonianism of Tenny- 
son is wholly absent from the very disappointing Poems by Two 
Brothers (1827). One can see no promise in it, no originality. 
Yet he was, in fact, as a poet already himself, and his voice had 
already its own accent. This is obvious to any reader of his 
volume of 1830, in which some of the things most like himself 
are marked as ‘ written very early in life.’ Of these he kept the 
Ode to Memory. 

It seems that his original and telling early work was thought 
too bizarre for the public of 1827. Many, or all, of the 
unpublished pieces given in the Life chiefly prove the poet’s 
tact in rejection and selection. But the lines suggested by The 
Bride of Lammermoor (vol. i. p. 27), composed about the age 
of fourteen, are positive proof that the boy was a born poet. 
Though crude, they are absolutely novel: he learned this art 
from no man ; never had this note been struck before. If the 
piece had been given in Poems by Two Brothers, we need not 
have looked for the signature. 

More than once in this volume Mr. Froude says that, for our 
sins, we cannot expect a poet in several centuries. Great as our 
sins may be, they do not affect our chances of having a poet. 
This boy was ‘ born to be so,’ as another boy may be born so to- 
morrow—we cannot understand the mystery of why genius comes 


into the world now and again. The wind bloweth where it 
list eth ! 


Almost alone among recent poets, young Tennyson looked like 
a poet. He went up to Cambridge, where he is described as ‘ six 
feet high, broad-chested, strong-limbed, his face Shakspearian, 
with deep eyelids, his forehead ample, crowned with dark wavy 
hair, his head finely poised, his hand the admiration of sculp- 


> 


tors. ...’ The world already knows about the constellation of 
genius and talent that was grouped at Cambridge in 1828-30. 
Arthur Hallam is most conspicuous for his ‘ unfulfilled renown,’ 
and Thackeray for renown fulfilled. Both men wrote on Tim- 
buctoo : 

‘I see her sons the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account.’ 
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One knows Thackeray’s Timbuctoo best. Tennyson, with con- 
siderable towpet, furbished up an old piece, in blank verse, on the 
‘Battle of Armageddon’! The examiners who gave it the prize 
must have been most extraordinary men. Why are their names 
not published? Very little is said about Thackeray here; about 
Thackeray at Cambridge scarcely anything is recorded. Perhaps 
Tennyson did not know him so well at college as he knew 
Thompson (afterwards Master of Trinity), Spedding, Monckton 
Milnes, Spring Rice, Blakesley (later a Dean), and others. But 
of all the letters to the poet on his successes, the most delightful 
is Thackeray’s, when the Idylls were published, in 1859. 

‘My dear Old Alfred,—I owe you a letter of happiness and 
thanks.’ The epistle was inspired by ‘a bottle of claret... .’ 
‘The landlord gave two bottles of claret, and I think I drank the 
most. ... Gold, and purple, and diamonds, I say, gentlemen, 
and glory, and love, and honour, and if you haven’t given me all 
these why should I be in such an ardour of gratitude? But I 
have had out of that dear book the greatest delight that has ever 
come to me since I was a youngman....’ It is also a great 
delight to hear even a few new words from that kind, gay, 
melancholy voice of Thackeray, whom we love, though we never 
saw him nor heard himspeak. ‘I may tell you,’ the poet answers, 
‘that your little note gave me more pleasure than all the journals, 
and monthlies, and quarterlies which have come across me; not 
so much from your being the Great Novelist, I hope, as from your 
being my good old friend, or perhaps from your being both of these 
in one.’ 

It is a pleasure indeed to find these men on such terms, and 
to observe the loyalty and love of Mr. Browning, so pure from 
rivalry, and the love and loyalty of Fitzgerald—‘ your poor old 
Bedesman,’ Fitzgerald, who always says about the poems, ‘the 
old is better.’ Perhaps Fitz was right. He could not endure 
Browning’s poetry. (Mr. Browning, in Fitz’s letters, is some- 
times vainly disguised as ‘X.’) No doubt Fitz was jealous for his 
friend. No man of our age, surely, was more fortunate in his 
friends than Tennyson. Concerning the affection between him 
and Arthur Hallam one does not care to speak; the topic is not 
for comment, or certainly not for mine. But every reader 
observes how sincerely and warmly it was shared, and how worthy 
each man was of the other. 

For the Cambridge Society of Apostles Tennyson wrote, but 
was ‘ too shy to deliver,’ an essay on ‘ Ghosts.’ He saw none; as 
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he remarks, they are not seen by imaginative people. ‘Do not 
assume that any vision is baseless,’ he says in a surviving frag- 
ment. He was much interested in these topics; more, I think, 
than one gathers from his Memoir. It is odd to find him writing 
to a friend about the apparition of Professor Conington, in Oriel 
Lane. This appearance was viewed by myself, but I do not reckon 
it as a good case. If any man could mistake somebody else for 
Conington (which was not easy) that man was I ; moreover, though 
the Professor was on his deathbed, in Lincolnshire, when I met 
him in Oxford, he did not actually expire till, I think, two days 
after theincident. Not being aware of his illness, I took the 
gowned figure for the Professor himself and smiled at the sight of 
his strange melancholy face. 

As is well known, were it only from a passage of In Memoriam, 
Tennyson was subject to a kind of conscious trance, which he 
could induce by repeating his own name to himself. ‘In the 
body or out of the body, I cannot tell,’ was his phrase, in the 
words of St. Paul. On this ‘Plotinus side’ of his nature the 
author of the Memoir begs Mr. Frederick Myers not to dilate, 
but to confine himself to the side Virgilian. 

With all these ‘ psychical’ leanings, Tennyson, even at college, 
tended towards a hypothesis of human evolution ‘from the 
radiated, vermicular, molluscous, and vertebrate organisms.’ The 
idea was ‘in the air’ before the later and greater Darwin. In 
In Memoriam, which is pre-Darwinian, the poet argues that later 
men may think it desirable to imitate the monkey, but, of course, 
even if we do descend from ‘ the greater Ape,’ there is no reason 
why we should copy our supposed ancestor. Tennyson had 
Lucretius’s interest in physical science, especially in Astronomy, 
as the Poems sufficiently prove. This, of course, distinguishes his 
treatment of nature from that of Wordsworth. One cannot here 
discuss his religious ideas. He did not allow scientific discoveries 
in matter (as far as they have gone) to destroy his profound con- 
viction that matter is not everything, that spirit also exists. His 
personal emotions, among other things, made him certain of that. 
But, as we do not know what matter is, or what spirit is, these 
venerable words are mere paper money of the brain, about which 
the less said the better. 

I lately read, in a French essay, that Tennyson was a great 
poet, with no capacity for thought, and that Browning was the 
crabbed delight of professors and old maids. These remarks 
appear to ignore the residuum of poetry in Browning and of 
thought in Tennyson. Weare born to be Browningites or Tenny- 
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sonians, and, for one, I am of the latter party. But it would be 
very unjust to make this Memoir an opportunity of depreciating 
Tennyson, or of glorifying Browning, as will probably be done. 
It was, obviously, easier for Browning to appreciate Tennyson 
than for Tennyson to appreciate Browning: this may be read in 
their letters. One is not sure that Tennyson quite appreciated 
Mr. Matthew Arnold or Mr. Swinburne. Here were two poets, 
not of his own generation, whom he might, as one thinks, have 
welcomed with some warmth of enthusiasm. I can imagine no 
greater intellectual delight for both sides, no companionship 
more profitable for both. After a deluge of imbecile rhyme from 
the incompetent, Tennyson might have taken joyously to real 
poets like these juniors of his. But this hardly seems to be a 
habit of aging poets. Mighty little recognition did Tennyson 
get, little warmth from the fading fires of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. He himself says, leniently, that Coleridge, an old man 
much pestered with poetry, did not, probably, give very careful 
attention to the early Tennysonian works. He too, when old, 
may have been equally remiss, as he remarks. One could have 
wished him to be more sympathetic to Atalanta in Calydon, it 
only for its merits in metre. These, indeed, he recognises, but 
we looked for a warmer recognition, such as ‘ Take thou the van- 
guard of the Three.’ But Wordsworth did not readily take to 
Tennyson, and Mr. Arnold did not think highly of any of his 
contemporaries. For purposes of appreciation and enjoyment, as 
regards work done in our own day, we of the public have an 
advantage over artists. Tennyson seems to have been absorbed 
almost as much as Wordsworth in his own poetry, his own 
methods. One does not blame him for talking much of his own 
verse : his hearers heard him gladly. But, after his first youth, 
Scott could not be induced to talk about his work, for to him 
literature seemed an unimportant thing, compared with life. One 
may prefer the Sheriff's attitude—Shakespeare’s doubtless it was— 
but Tennyson lived more than almost any man but Wordsworth 
for his art. Though truly a patriot, he existed to ‘meditate the 
Muse,’ and this appears to have been a condition of his success. 
It is, however, one of the causes which prevent his biography 
from rivalling those of Swift, Byron, Scott, Burns, and Johnson— 
of men who lived for Life—in human interest. These qualities 
and limitations were to be observed in Tennyson even as an under- 
graduate. His ‘Poems’ of 1830 had already an enthusiastic, if 
narrow, Cambridge audience, an advantage which Mr. Browning 
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lacked. Arthur Hallam’s review was inspired by friendship, and 
was justly inspired. Already he saw, and said, what was essential 
But the public was unmoved. No poetry was being written : Mr 
Murray gave up publishing poetry at that very time. Here was 
a new voice; being new it seemed bizarre, and was disregarded. 
Tennyson now went with Hallam to the Pyrenees to subsidise 
some Spanish friends of freedom. The result was (none, 
and, thirty-one years later, All Adown the Valley. The 
travellers met a child of Liberty who desired ‘couper la gorge a 
tous les curés . . . mais vous connaissez mon coeur. ‘And a 
pretty black one it is,’ thought Tennyson. He was not a good 
Revolutionist. 

The Hesperides were of this period. The poem is beautiful, 
and is open to the objections of Lockhart. Lord Tennyson does 
not seem to have forgiven Lockhart’s Quarterly article. Tenny- 
son himself saw ‘no gleam of humour’ in it, as he wrote to 
Christopher North in the letter so strangely recovered by my 
friend, Mr. Falconer. Well, the article seems to myself very 
amusing—and unjust. Lockhart’s criticisms were, for the more 
part, accepted by the poet, an unique example of wisdom. But 
in 1842, when the two volumes which secured Tennyson’s fame 
appeared, Lockhart behaved well. He knew that Sterling was 
very ill, he knew what Sterling would like todo. So he asked him 
to review any book he pleased for the Quarterly. Sterling, of 
course, reviewed Tennyson, favourably, and Lockhart had to endure 
tribulation from Croker for this act of delicate generosity, if also 
of tardy justice. This does not appear in the Memoir, and is 
mentioned in justice to J. G. L. 

Tennyson was always extremely sensitive to unfavourable 
criticism, while he got little pleasure from praise. The reception 
of his books damped him ; then came the blow of Arthur Hallam’s 
sudden death. He was not silenced; he wrote a few of the pieces 
of In Memoriam and The Two Voices, and soon began that 
masterpiece, the Morte d’Arthur. But he wade no appeal to the 
general for ten years. He read German and Italian, and science. 
One of the most beautiful of his least-known pieces is of this 
date : 

‘ Here often when a child I lay reclined’ 


(vol. i. p. 161). I think the second line was originally weak— 
‘I took delight in this vicinity. 


This is now altered. 
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Now, too, was the date of The Two Voices, which represents 
the lowest deep of his personal unhappiness in the years that 
followed Hallam’s death and his own apparent failure. The 
art of a nature fundamentally sound disguises a misery which 
we might take to be a purely dramatic presentation. Yet this 
was really his dark hour; after this he had vanquished fate, 
strepitumque Acherontis avari. 

Locksley Hall was also written about this time, and, of course, 
was not autobiographical, as a vain people took joy in believing. 
The poet was betrothed to the wife who made his an ideally 
happy marriage, and now his life began to brighten, though the 
wedding was long delayed. He was working, ‘though not what 
you professors call working,’ he wrote to Mr. Lushington. His 
poetry seemed to ‘come to him,’ sometimes very rapidly, but 
much that ‘ came’ was rejected, or was not even written out. He 
went to London in 1842, and now was the period of the ‘ Plump 
head waiter at the Cock,’ who slightly resented his own immor- 
tality. Carlyle made Tennyson’s acquaintance, and took joy in 
him, after talking some of his usual random sillinesses about dead 
dogs and dunghills. The old dog’s bark was much worse than his 
bite, and he soon proclaimed Tennyson ‘a most restful, brotherly, 
solid-hearted man.’ The young men knew Tennyson now, and 
Stanley quoted a line of his in a prize poem. ‘Shakspeare, I 
suppose,’ said the Professor of Poetry. I remember quoting Mr. 
Swinburne in a Latin college essay at Balliol, about 1866: 
‘ Poeta ille noster.’ ‘Milton?’ said Mr. T. H. Green, who had 
been at Balliol with the author really cited. 

Wordsworth by this time admitted to Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
that two of Tennyson’s pieces ‘are very solid and noble in 
thought. Their diction also seems singularly stately.’ But a 
new poet must look to the young men, who, to be sure, daily 
announce that we possess many new Immortals. There was an 
encounter in which Tennyson, overcoming his shyness, told Words- 
worth of his debt, and Wordsworth ‘ was far from indifferent.’ It 
is not easy to speak on such occasions, as Heine found when he 
met Goethe. Only once I had a chance of a few words with 
Lord Tennyson, and then was in such terror of boring him and 
such general alarm that I modestly pleaded guilty (in reply to 
his question) of being ‘the author of Theocritus.’ Probably 
strangers who met Tennyson usually either ‘gushed’ or were 
dumb—such are the fortunes of greatness—and the Laureate could 
not be expected to like meeting strangers, 
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At this period Tennyson lost his little patrimony in some 
astonishing scheme for combining philanthropy with wood-carving 
by machinery! His pension of 200/., wrung by Carlyle from 
Monckton Milnes, and by Monckton Milnes from Peel (who had 
not read the poet), was all the more welcome. Already ‘ rascals 
send their MSS. from America,’ and, of course, the British and 
foreign amateurs were now let loose on Tennyson. No day came 
to him without one or more batches of verse, printed or written. 
Any gentleman or lady who bores strangers with his, or her, 
thymes is, ipso facto, condemned. ‘To the day of his death’ 
Tennyson always tried to help literary men ‘ deserving and in diffi- 
culties ’"—a task well nigh impossible. The ‘deserving’ are seldom 
heard of by people who could be of use to them. 

In 1846 came Lytton’s cheap satire, The New Timon. It was 
unlucky for a man of Lytton’s powers to provoke, or incur, attack 
or reply from Lockhart, Thackeray, and Tennyson. In the last 
ease his blood was on his own head. Tennyson hated literary 
brawls, but his riposte was foudroyant when it did come. 

The Princess (1847), with all its many beauties, was, in fact, 
a medley, and perhaps rather a ‘sport,’ or freak, among the 
Poems. In 1850 came Jn Memoriam, and we have a version of 
the famous review, known to me as ‘This is a volume of sacred 
poetry, apparently by the widow of a military man.’ In that 
great book of consolation, Jn Memoriam, every reader finds what 
he brings, and he who brings neither faith, nor hope, nor anything 
but popular science, will spurn the emotional factor in the argu- 
ment, and is very apt to miss the poetry. Our ‘ fight with death’ 
each of us must fight for himself; no mortal can be our champion. 
The poetry of the book, at its best, is certainly immortal, as it is 
certainly new, strange, never uttered by man’s lips before. There- 
forea certain typical Mr. Madan—‘ whose bumps one would like to 
feel,’ as Charles Lamb said—asked Tennyson whether he had 
copied Statius, or Ovid’s Epicedion, or the ‘Sorrow of Arcadius 
Etruscus,’ or the ‘ Melancholy of Podonian the Elder,’ perhaps. 

Tennyson was a good deal vexed by the pedants who were 
always hunting for obscure originals of his verses. Like Virgil, 
he reset some ancient gems; Martial, for instance, yielded 


‘ Of his ashes shall be made 
The Violet of his native land.’ 


Tennyson was a ‘ plagiarist’’ as Virgil, Burns, and everybody worth 
mentioning is a plagiarist. Other men would have disdained the 
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plagiary hunters, with all the rest of the ‘mosquitoes.’ But he felt 
their bite and buzz ; detecting in them the meanness and stupidity 
of the stupid and mean, who ‘ inflate themselves with some insane 
delight ’ in the slips of the great. Of course there was no ‘slip’ 
either in his accidental coincidences with or his intentional remi- 
niscences of ancient authors. 

In 1850 Tennyson married the lady whom he had loved for ten 
years. ‘ The Peace of God came into my life before the altar when 
I wedded her,’ he said. M. Taine would not have been surprised to 
learn that nothing is said of any otherlove. The life of Tennyson, 
as M. Taine observed, differs much from that of Alfred de Musset, 
or, indeed, from that of most poets. Butthe wanton young bards 
and critics of our day must remember that he had not their lights. 
‘It is not enough to be fast, a man should also be modest’ in 
censuring poets so very unlike Verlaine as the Laureate. 

On November 19, 1850, Tennyson dreamed that Prince Albert 
came and kissed him, whereto he replied: ‘ Very kind, but very 
German!’ Next day he received, through the Prince’s admira- 
tion, the offer of the Laureateship. Rogers had declined it, on 
account of his great age. After passing from Southey to Words- 
worth the bays were not, at that time, ridiculous, as they were 
when Scott refused the crown of Pye and Cibber. Tennyson had 
not been living in longing for the Laureateship, and did not hurry 
in a cab to a newspaper office with a threnody on Wordsworth’s 
death. That development of enterprise is modern. He accepted 
the bays, Venables assuring him that they would secure for him 
the liver wing when he dined out. 

Here occurs a story which may, or may not, be true; I have 
forgotten my authority. Tennyson was at a dance when a young 
man, and, ina fit of poetical abstraction, or seeking a place wherein 
to smoke, strayed into the supper room. One old gentleman was 
there, who said, ‘ Young sir, if you have come for the livers you 
are too late. I have eaten them all.’ 

At this time Tennyson met the Duke of Argyll, who became 
his friend and kept a severe eye on his natural history, Tenny- 
son writes a humorous letter, as ‘the defendant’ on a question of 
the habits of the kingfisher, ‘the sea-blue bird of the spring.’ 
By dint of perseverance the Duke got Macaulay to admit Tenny- 
son’s merits. When the Jdylls of the King appeared, Macaulay 
tried to make critical reservations, but broke down into: ‘Oh, 
it is very beautiful!’ Would Tom Macaulay have liked to be 
Laureate himself? Infinitely worse bards have swaggered in the 
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bays. The parodies in Bon Gaultier are amusing to read, con- 
cerning the poets of that period. ‘The Daisy’ was written during 
a southern tour in 1851. The poet was justly proud of inventing 
the metre. ‘Iam reading lots of novels,’ he says. He read most 
of the moderns, but his favourites were Scott, Thackeray, and 
Miss Austen. At Lyme Regis he went straight to the Cobb, 
where Louisa Musgrave made her unlucky jump. The Cobb is 
what every just person goes to see first at Lyme Regis. As to 
literature in general, it does not appear that he was minutely 
read in our old authors. Shakespeare he idolised (as Ben Jonson 
would have thought); Ben he regarded as moving ‘in a sea of 
glue.’ He admitted that Wordsworth sometimes seemed ‘ thick- 
ankled.’ After boyhood he did not care for Byron; Keats 
‘ promised securely more than any poet since Milton.’ Burns he 
regarded as a truly immortal poet, preferring his lyrics. Words- 
worth, aw contraire, esteemed the Cottager’s Saturday Night. 
Tennyson had a good word for Mr. Watson among the new 
generation, and for Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Flag of England.’ 

But perhaps too many contemporaries thrust their poems 
under Tennyson’s notice. Of Rossetti not much is said; like 
most people, Tennyson wished Mr. Matthew Arnold to write more 
poetry. Homer, Theocritus, and Pindar were his chief favourites 
among the Greeks; in French, Moliére; in Latin, Virgil—of all 
poets the poet most akin to himself in genius. His Idylls of the 
King are his Aineid; often exquisite, but not the work of a great 
dramatic and narrative genius. 

Unlike Virgil, Tennyson is the most various of poets; no 
one has attempted so many classes of subjects. It is, indeed, 
astonishing that the author of The Lotus Eaters, Mariana, the 
Morte @Arthur, and Ulysses could cultivate the obvious sen- 
timent of The May Queen. Nor does the attempt at rugged force, 
where he makes it, in The Revenge and The Balaklava Charge, 
seem (to my own taste) successful. But he undoubtedly struck 
with such shafts as these a public which did not care for Ulysses 
or Tithonus, just as the sentiment of his Grandmother’s Apology 
succeeded where the passion of Fatima or the songs in Maud 
would have failed. Thus he became—and, as Mr. Arnold said in 
banter, ‘deserved to be’—our most popular modern poet. For 
those who had no ear to detect the subtleties and splendours of 
his diction, he had matter which came home to their bosoms. 
One can remember no writer so varied, none so unwearied in the 
search for novelty, nor so fortunate in finding it. In this respect 
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Maud was not happy, at first. It is the earliest of Tennyson’s 
books of which I remember the appearance—being then a small 
boy; and, looking into it too young, I have never quite overcome 
a slight early prejudice. I do not care for Maud’s young man. To 
be sure, he is not presented as an immaculate hero. The reviewers 
were let loose, and Tennyson was threatened with an éreintement 
‘by that mighty man, that pompholygous, broad-blown Apollo- 
dorus, the gifted X.’ The gifted X. must be the Apollodorus of 
Firmilian, ‘ Gifted Gilfillan.’ Jowett seems to have dreaded the 
result of these attacks by ‘ mosquitoes,’ but they did not interfere 
with the progress of The Idylls of the King (1859). These 
brought Tennyson’s reputation and popularity to high-water 
mark. He had always cherished the idea of an epic, more or less 
allegorical and symbolical, on King Arthur. That figure of the 
mists has strangely haunted poets, Dryden and Milton; but it is 
not easy to see how the Arthur of the medizval books came to 
seem, to Tennyson, a kind of type of conscience. What may be 
said against the Jdylls, from every side, has been conscientiously 
urged till one wearies of the sound of it. The poetry remains 
unscathed, as in the original fragment, Morte d’ Arthur, and in 
‘The Passing of Arthur,’ as well as hundreds of lovely passages 
throughout the whole work. 

He who writes can remember no such fresh and poignant 
pleasure in books as reading the first four Jdylls when a boy, 
undisturbed by criticism. One only wanted more. So did the 
converted Macaulay, who insisted on a poem about the Holy 
Grail, but Tennyson feared that this would be ‘too like playing 
with sacred things.’ 

Tennyson’s later years, and later works, are more within the 
memory of most readers, nor have I here space wherein to linger 
over them. To the very last he remained the ‘God-gifted voice 
of England,’ the trumpet of her cause, the support and consoler of 
her Queen. Of his dramas, or of any dramas, I have no right to 
speak, but of his little fragment of the Iliad in prose (ii. p. 15) 
one may say that here, at least, is an example of Homer as he 
should be translated. That Tennyson learned Hebrew for the 
unfulfilled purpose of translating the Book of Job will be new 
to most readers. The youngest will remember ‘Crossing the 
Bar,’ a poem which showed Tennyson, like Sophocles and Titian, 
undefeated by age. 

One has ventured to say that this great poet’s biography has 
not the rich and varied human interest and adventure of certain 
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other lives. But the closing scenes will live always in men’s 
memories with the immortal last pages of Lockhart; both are 
things that cannot be read with dry eyes and voice unshaken. 
This is the result of deep and sincere feeling, and expression of the 
utmost simplicity. Here, at last, the author’s hand must be seen, 
and his self-restraint finds its reward. For even his father has 
written nothing more beautiful, nothing with more power to raise 
and purify our hearts, than the few simple sentences which tell 
the story of that father’s death: ‘the sweet wise death of old men 
honourable.’ The life of him who gave to all the English world 
so much of the purest happiness was, we may gladly remember, 
happy in itself. Not torn by the mysterious agony of Swift; not 
darkened for many days by the melancholy of Johnson; not 
storm-tossed by passion and remorse, like the lives of Burns and 
Byron ; unharassed by the fatal cares and final struggle of Scott, 
Tennyson’s existence broadened tranquilly from year to year, and 
so swept out to sea, 


‘On such a tide as moving seems asleep.’ 


His age, like his youth, knew one great sorrow, of such sorrows 
as are part of human destiny. 

One sometimes thinks with regret on the good things which 
generation after generation loses by coming too soon. But we that, 
for our brief day, are ‘ heirs of all the ages’ are fortunate above all 
in this, that we did not come too early for the latest gift of the 
Muse, the poems of the great Laureate. In a rapid sketch of his 
life there is no room, as verily there is no need, to estimate 
these. In joy or sorrow, doubt, or hope, or regret, in the meadows, 
beside the rivers, on the mountains, by the sea, Tennyson’s words 
are in our ears, like Homer’s and Shakespeare’s are, and in the 
wind’s note we hear that voice which, from infancy, he heard in 
the wind, 

ANDREW LANG, 
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Nocturne. 


| REARILY the shadows fall, chilly winds are waking, 
Vanished is the glamour of the happy summer day, 

And the clouds that, overhead, meet and close are making 
All the earth and all the sky one dull relentless grey. 


When your mirth and happiness with the sun are hidden, 
If the idle doubts arise, vague, elusive fears, 

Memories that, wholly unexpected and unbidden, 
Strangely stir the longing heart, brim the eye with tears : 


Seek not then the poet’s page, vain the hope to borrow 
From his fancied trouble consolation for your own ; 
Seek not the philosophers, who minister to sorrow 
By no bread of comfort, but the semblance of a stone : 


Rather let sweet music sound, music ever telling 
All the thoughts unspeakable by its harmony, 

By its subtle cadences, gathering and swelling, 
Murmuring and moving like the distant summer sea. 


And the sorrows of the soul, longing aspirations, 
Hopes that not another knows, terrors unconfessed, 
All shall find an utterance through music’s modulations, 
All shall find an utterance, and all shall find a rest. 








Wondrous charm of melody, mystic word unspoken ! 
Even now the wind is hushed, its bitter wailings cease: 

See, beyond the long grey clouds, far scattered now and broken, 
The quiet stars look down again, and all the world’s at peace. 


AntHony C, DEANE. 
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Solving the Difficulty. 


‘ A NY CHILDREN ?’ queried Rose, gently. 
He had just given her the interesting information that 
he was a widower, although so young—thirty-five at the outside. 

‘One,’ he admitted; and his dejected tone seemed to imply 
that that one was an unsatisfactory possession—not quite right 
in its head, perhaps, or disfigured with a hare-lip. ‘We had only 
been married a year, you know. She died when it was born.’ 

‘ Ah-h!’ breathed Rose, with soft intensity. She did not like 
to say more; and the womanly pity welling out to him in his 
misfortune was sufficiently expressed. Having consumed the 
after-dinner cigarette, indulged in at her urgent bidding, he was 
at liberty to respond to it; they exhaled their sighs together. 
It was, in fact, a particularly sympathetic night—mild, still, 
solitary, with a beautiful moon. They sat out in it alone, 
téte-a-téte, on hammock chairs, free to sit thus till bedtime ; 
while their host and hostess, her uncle and aunt, dozed over 
newspaper and knitting in the drawing-room behind them: the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot. 

‘Son or daughter ?’ Miss Lascelles asked, after a pause, not 
willing to break the thread of such an exquisite subject. 

‘A boy,’ said Mr. Bell, still with that unfatherly air of dis- 
content. ‘Sometimes I wish it was a girl. She could look after 
me by-and-bye ; I could have her trained to be my housekeeper 
and sew my buttons on—that sort of thing, you know.’ 

‘You would have to wait a long time,’ said Rose. ‘Judging 
by—by your looks,’ she turned admiring eyes upon his very comely 
person, ‘it must be a perfect infant at present.’ 

‘Quite an infant; that is—let me see—fourteen months and 
a little over. Yes, it will be fifteen months on Thursday since he 
was born. And lost his mother two days after.’ 

‘Poor, poor little thing!’ ejaculated Rose. 

‘Oh,’ laughed the young man, in an odd, mirthless way, ‘ you 
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needn’t waste your pity on him, Miss Lascelles; he’s all right. 
Rolls in fat—never ailed a thing in his life—might take the prize 
in a baby show. So they tell me. I haven’t seen him myself for 
a good while.’ 

‘You haven’t ?’ cried Rose, smilingly indignant. ‘ Well, you 
are a nice sort of a parent, I must say! Don’t you have him with 
you at home, then ?’ 

‘I haven’t got a home. I gave it up when my poor girl died. 
What’s the use of a home to me? I should never be there; my 
business takes me all over the country, and you can’t leave a 
house and a young child to servants. The little time that I did 
try to carry on by myself they played the deuce with everything, 
child and all. One woman started feeding it with thick arrowroot. 
She'd have killed it, to a certainty.’ 

‘Yes, indeed. The idea! But it’s incredible what some fools 
of women will do in the way of mismanaging a baby. I used to 
see a great deal of that when I was a district visitor.’ 

‘A mother of half a dozen, too,’ said Mr. Bell, reflectively, 
lighting another cigarette. ‘While a girl, who'd never had any, 
took to the job like a duck to water—knew just what to do and 
how to do it. I will say that for her.’ 

‘The instinct is in us all,’ remarked Miss Lascelles, dreamily, 
to the man in the moon, who seemed to survey the couple with 
his tongue in his cheek. ‘Or if not, it ought to be. I’m sure I 
could give many a mother points, as you call it.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt you could. I heard somebody say, the other 
day, that mothers are born, not made. Very true, too. You see 
it in the little girls nursing their dolls. I don’t think anything 
of a she-child that doesn’t want a doll as soon as it can speak.’ 

‘I always loved them,’ declared Rose. 

He leaned forward to look at a spider’s web that the silver 
light had just touched, making it shine out from its background 
of dark leaves and verandah post ; and there was danger of rupture 
to the delicate thread of the topic that was weaving so charming 
a conversation. Wherefore the young lady hastened to inquire 
what had become of his little son. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, ‘ he is with his mother’s people ?’ 

Slowly resuming his attitude of repose, Mr. Bell puffed awhile 
in silence, then answered, ‘ No-o, not exactly. With a friend of 
his mother’s, not her family. Unfortunately, her family is in 
England; so is mine. Neither of us had a soul here belonging 
tous. That was just the difficulty.’ 
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‘It must have been a great difficulty,’ murmured Rose, in a 
feeling tone. 

‘I believe you,’ assented Mr. Bell, with emphasis. ‘In fact, 
it put me into the most ridiculous hole, the most confounded fix 
—one that I can’t for the life of me see my way out of—one 
that——-. However, I mustn’t talk about it to you. It’s nota 
thing that one ought to talk about to anybody.’ 

And yet he yearned to talk about it, and now; and to this 
particularly sympathetic woman, who was not young and giddy, 
but, like himself, far out of her ‘teens and experienced in the 
troubles of life, such as weighed him down. There was ‘some- 
thing about her,’ he thought, that irresistibly appealed to him, 
and he did not know what; but an author, who knows every- 
thing, knows exactly what it was. It was the moonlight night. 

A few words from her, backed by the nameless influences of 
the hour, unloosed his tongue. 

‘You mustn’t think me an unnatural parent,’ he said. ‘ It’s 
not that at all. I’m awfully fond of him. I’ve got his photo- 
graph in my pocket—I’ll show it to you when we go in—the last 
one for the time being. I get a new one about once a month, a 
regular “ Mellin’s Food” series, in all sorts of get-up, clothes and 
no clothes, but all as fat as butter, and grinning from ear to ear 
with the joy of life. You never saw such a fetching little cuss. 
I'd give anything to get hold of him—if I could.’ 

‘ But, surely—his own father——’ 

‘No. It sounds absurd to you, naturally; but that’s because 
you don’t understand the situation.’ 

‘I can’t conceive of any situation F 

‘Of course not. It’s a preposterous situation. And I just 
drifted into it, I don’t know how—oh, I do know—it was for the 
child’s own sake ; so that you really mustn’t call me a heartless 
parent any more, Miss Lascelles. Nobody would do that who 
knew what I’d suffered for him!’ Mr. Bell took the second 
cigarette from his mouth, and sighed deeply. ‘Even in the 
beginning it would have been difficult to get out of it, having 
once got in,’ he continued, after a pause ; ‘ but it has been going 
on so long, getting worse and worse every day and every hour, 
till now I’m all tangled up and helpless, like that moth in that 
spider’s web’—pointing to a little insect tragedy going on beside 
them. 

Miss Lascelles leaned forward, resting her arms on her knees, 
and spreading her hands in the enchanting moonlight, which 
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made them look white as pearls—and made her rather worn 
face look as if finely carved in ivory. It was a graceful, thought- 
ful, confidential pose, and her eyes, uplifted, gleamed just under 
his eyes, ineffably soft and kind. 

‘I’m so sorry!’ she murmured. ‘But if I don’t know what 
the trouble is Oh, don’t tell me if you’d rather not! I can’t 
help you, can I? Ido wish I could!’ 

‘SodoI. But I’m afraid nobody can help me. And yet— 
perhaps a fresh eye—a woman’s clearer insight He paused, 
irresolute; then succumbed to temptation. ‘Look here, Miss 
Lascelles, I’ll just tell you how it is, if you'll promise not to speak 
of it again. You are no gossip, I know—you will understand— 
and it will be such a blessed relief to tell somebody! And perhaps 
you could advise me, after all , 

‘Let me try,’ she broke in, encouragingly. For an instant 
her pearly hand touched his sleeve. ‘You may trust me,’ she 
said. 

‘I’m sure of it, I’m sure of it,’ he responded warmly. He flung 
away the remnant of the second cigarette, took a moment to 
collect himself, and plunged headlong. 

‘You see, we had nobody belonging to us in this country. I 
came out to make a living and a home for her—too crowded up 
in England—and as soon as I'd got a bit of steady income I sent 
for her to join me. Of course, we had to be married from some- 
where, and some kind old people that I knew took her off the 
ship and looked after her for a day or two, and we drove to church 
from their house. Their daughter acted as bridesmaid, and she 
and my wife got to be great chums. She used to come and stay 
with us a good deal—it was lonesome for the poor girl in a 
strange land, and me so much away—and we used to put up with 
them when we went to town. In fact, they were what you might 
call bosom friends. ‘That was just the difficulty.’ 

‘You are speaking,’ queried Rose, gently, ‘of the person who 
has the baby ?’ 

‘Exactly. Ah, I see you begin to understand.’ 

‘I think so,’ said Rose, with asmile broad enough to be visible 
in any kind of moonlight. ‘But what was the difficulty ?’ 

‘Well, you know, being so really fond of her, and all that— 
wishing to do it for the sake of her dead friend ; what could I 
say? Especially as those women were killing the unfortunate 
brat between them. She was not so very young, and was evidently 
clever at managing 4 
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‘ Yes,’ interposed Rose, smiling still. 

‘And peculiarly situated for undertaking the job—much as 
you are situated here—living with two old folks who doted on her 
and were only too pleased to let her do whatever she liked; fond 
of a baby, and in want of some object in life, and soon. But 
chiefly it was for Mabel’s sake. To see poor Mabel’s child messed 
and mauled about by a set of bungling, ignorant creatures, who 
had no interest whatever in it, was more than she could stand, she 
said: to tell the truth, I couldn't stand it either; and she begged 
me to let her have it to look after, as there was no female friend 
or relative nearer to it than she was. What could Ido? She 
lived in a nice, healthy spot, and there was the old mother with 
her experience ; and I was obliged to go away, and—and—well, I 
just had to say “ yes,” and be thankful to do it. We got the— 
the doctor found a—we engaged the sort of nurse that does 
everything, you know, a fine, strapping young woman, in the pink 
of condition ; and away they went to Melbourne together. And 
at the first blush the worst of the trouble seemed over, instead of 
just beginning. I gave up my house, and stored the furniture, 
and went off after my necessary business, miserable enough, as you 
may suppose, but at least with an easy mind about the boy. As 
far as he was concerned, as far as poor, dear Mabel was concerned, 
I felt that I had acted for the best. For the matter of that, 
looking at the business from their point of view, it appears even 
now that I did act for the best. Indeed, I don’t for the life of me 
understand how any man could have acted otherwise, under the 
circumstances.’ 

The listener, listening intently, here put a quiet question— 
‘Did you pay her ?’—which caused the narrator to wince like a 
galled horse. 

‘ Ah, there you hit the weak spot, Miss Lascelles, right in the 
bull’s eye,’ he declared, sighing furiously. ‘If I could have paid 
her, of course there’d have been no difficulty at all. But she 
wouldn’t be paid.’ 

‘You ought to have insisted on it,’ said Rose, severely. 

‘I did insist. I insisted all I knew. But she said it was a 
labour of love for her friend, and seemed so hurt at the idea of 
money being brought into the question that I was ashamed to 
press her beyond a certain point. She let me pay for the nurse’s 
board, and that’s all. The baby didn’t eat anything, you see, and 
they were comfortably off, with lots of spare room in their house, 
and I just looked on it as a sort of temporary visit until we 
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should be able to turn round a bit. But’—with another sigh— 
‘he’s there yet.’ 

Miss Lascelles nodded, with an air of utter wisdom. 

‘Of course you went often to see the child ?’ 

‘Whenever I was in town. And found him always the same, 
so beautifully cared for that, upon my soul, I never saw a baby 
in my life so sweet and clean and wholesome looking; jolly as a 
little sandboy all the time, too.’ 

‘That means that he had a perfect constitution, inherited from 
you, evidently. And you were fortunate in the nurse ?’ 

‘Very fortunate. But it appeared that beyond—beyond 
running the commissariat department, so to speak, she did next to 
nothing for him. Miss—the lady I spoke of—did everything. 
Made herself a perfect slave to him.’ 

‘ Bought his clothes ?’ 

‘Oh,’ groaned the wretched man, ‘I suppose so. What did I 
know about a baby’s clothes? And she wouldn’t answer my 
questions—said he was all right and didn’t want for anything, as 
I could see with my own eyes. I tried making presents, used to 
send game and things, found out her birthday and gave her a 
jewel, took every chance I could get to work off the obligation, 
but it was no use. She gave mea birthday present after I'd given 
her one.’ 

‘Well, if moths will go into spiders’ webs,’ remarked his 
companion, ‘they must take the consequences.’ 

‘ Sometimes they get helped out,’ he replied. ‘ Some beneficent 
god-like being puts out an omnipotent finger . 

He looked at her and she looked at him. At this moment 
they seemed to have known one another intimately for years. 
The moon again. 

‘ Tell me everything,’ she said, ‘and I'll help you out.’ 

So then he told her that he had been giving up the habit of 
frequently visiting his son. Cowardly and weak, he knew, but 
the thing was too confoundedly awkward, too embarrassing 
altogether. 

‘But she writes. She writes a full report every week, tells 
me what he weighs, and when he’s got a fresh tooth, and how he 
crawls about the carpet and into her bed of a morning, and 
imitates the cat mewing, and drinks I don’t know how many pints 
of new milk a day, and all that sort of thing. I believe the rascal 
has the appetite of a young tiger, and yet I can’t pay for what he 
eats! The nurse was long ago dispensed with, so that I’ve not 
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even her board to send a cheque for, that they might by chance 
make a trifle of profit out of. It seems too late now to simply take 
the child away, and there leave it; I haven’t the unspeakable 
shabbiness, the brazen impudence, the mean selfishness, to do such 
a thing; and, besides, he might come to any sort of grief, poor 
little chap, in that case. There’s no doubt in the world that her 
taking of him and doing for him have been the salvation of his 
health, and perhaps his life. And I know, by what she tells me, 
that he regularly dotes on her—as so he ought—and would howl 
his very head off if we took him from her. What could I do with 
him if I did take him? I’ve no home, and nobody to look after it 
if I had; and hired servants are the deuce with a lone man at 
their mercy. It would be worse now than it was at first. And 
so’—with a heavy sigh—‘ you see the situation. I’m just swal- 
lowed up body and bones, drowned fathoms deep, in a sea of debt 
and obligation that I can never by any possibility struggle out 
of, except : 

He paused and blushed. 

‘ Except,’ continued Rose, with the candid air of a kind and 
sensible sister, ‘except by marrying her, you mean? Yes, I see 
the situation. I appreciate your point of view. I should under- 
stand it if it were not that she unquestionably laid the trap for 
you deliberately—just as that spider laid his for moths and flies. 
And marriage by capture has gone out.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that!’ the man protested, in haste. ‘I would 
not for a moment accuse her of that. She was Mabel’s friend— 
it was for her—it was out of pure womanly compassion for the 
motherless child, at any rate, in the beginning. And even now 
I have no right whatever to suppose F 

‘But you know it, all the same. Every word you have said 
to me tells me that you know it. You may as well be frank.’ 

He squirmed a little in his chair, but confessed as required. 

‘ Well—but it’s a caddish thing to say—I think she does 
expect it. And hasn’t she the right to expect it? However, 
that’s neither here nor there. The point is, that in common 
honour and honesty, in common manliness, I should repay her if 
I can; and there’s no other way—at least, I can’t see any other 
way. It is my fault, and not hers, that I don’t take to the 
notion, for a better woman never walked, nor one that would make 
a better mother to the boy. But, somehow, you do like to have 
your free choice, don’t you ?’ 

‘ And ought to have it,’ quoth Rose, with energy. ‘ And must 
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have it, and shall. Now listen, Mr. Bell’—addressing him in 
such a tone of confidence and encouragement that he felt sure 
she was going to cut his bonds forthwith—‘ you have asked me 
to help you, and I can help you. It will be perfectly easy, 
situated as I am here. He will not miss her after a couple of 
days, and she has really no earthly right either to him or to you, 
and it would give me the greatest pleasure you can imagine. 
This is what you must do’—she leaned forward in her chair and 
gazed earnestly into his paling face—‘ you must just hand that 
baby over to me.’ 
ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
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Of Odd Notions. 


NEVERAL are pressing themselves on me; and indeed may be 
said to have possessed me. Wherefore I am going to turn on 
them and face them. So shall I in a measure exorcise them. 

The most insignificant mortals are in these days liable to have 
their little ways related in print. Not in a newspaper, but in a 
handsome volume, I lately read that the present humble writer 
finds rest in writing essays and visiting Gothic churches, Possibly 
it may be so. 

It is a midsummer day : one of the earliest of July, But it is 
a day of drenching rain. And there is no hope of its mending ; 
or, as we say in these parts, taking up. The lake below is dimly 
seen; the great mountains round are hidden in mist. It is a 
magnificent scene, when you can see it. But in these last days 
that fact rarely emerges; as they say in Scottish synods. The 
nearest post-office is twelve miles off ; and letters go out from it 
only on three days in the week. That pile of material before one: 
letters and newspapers: when will it be posted? When will it go 
out when taken in hand by the department of state charged 
with such things? Certain of these communications are eagerly 
expected, elsewhere. But in the wildest and remotest spots in the 
Highlands, one comes not to care much about anything. There 
will be disappointment. But gazing vacantly on that vast stretch 
of deer-forest, one recalls the distinction drawn by Goldsmith’s 
hero. He did not mind about disappointing other people; but 
could not abear to disappoint himself. 

It is maintained that this large dwelling is the highest shoot« 
ing lodge in Scotland; being just a thousand feet above the sea- 
level, Also the farthest from a market town. Every morsel of 
food for the household of twenty has to be carried fifty-five miles, 
And when we depart, there will be a drive of thirty-eight miles 
to the nearest railway station. The coals which make that bright 
fire, so needful, were carted seventeen miles from the vessel which 
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bore them over the sea to a little creek in the lonely wilderness. 
Depopulated is the word to express the condition of great part of 
the Highlands ; notably in the wilds of Inverness-shire. You may 
drive ten miles or more over well-made roads, and not see a human 
dwelling. But, in these parts, you will see magnificent red-deer 
in numbers quite beyond counting. Those human beings who 
fancy that these beautiful creatures keep themselves in remote 
solitudes, far from man, know not their ways at this season. Was 
it not yesterday, driving through the forest, just 1,464 feet (the 
map told us) above the sea, that we passed within less than fifty 
yards a herd of sixteen noble stags, great in stature, and wonder- 
fully graceful? The velvet was only wearing off their fine antlers. 
They had no fear. But they appeared curious to see us, and they 
looked at us so bearing their stately heads as to convey a strong 
expression of contempt. Inferior animals, forsooth! Are they ? 
In divers respects, very decidedly our betters. And they are just 
as little afraid in the first days after shooting begins ; till they 
have learnt the cruel ways of the self-styled lords of creation. At 
the beginning, there is just as much sport in shooting a red-deer 
as there would be in going into a field and shooting a cow. After 
a little, they learn by experience; and then you have to stalk 
them. Even then, when the rational being sets his wit against 
the irrational, there is not much to boast of. As for the souls, 
whatever their worldly rank, who have the red-deer driven by 
them and take pot-shots at them within easy range, one cannot 
adequately express one’s contempt for such. They are merely 
cowardly butchers. Some of them, I was assured, cannot hit the 
deer even in these circumstances, But at the moment they ‘ let 
it off, like Mr. Winkle, a gillie fires and kills the noble creature. 
Then a cry is raised, ‘The Duke shot him,’ ‘That’s the Duke’s 
stag,’ or words to that effect. The Duke’s measure is accurately 
taken in every cottage within a dozen miles. Would that he saw 
himself as others see him! Then, like Tom Hood’s hero, he would 
‘let others shoot.’ 

Strange, indeed, to a stay-at-home mortal, who has not moved 
for many a day and month, are the scenes beheld in these last 
eight days. It isa little thing; but see the mountain-ash just 
outside this window, with the berries growing red. ‘ O rowan tree,’ 
as the Scottish song goes; look at it. And then the great groups 
of larches and birches which veil this large dwelling built in the 
wilderness by that liberal and kindly nobleman whom stupid and 
irreverent souls have called Beer de Beer! 
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There are shrinking and timid individuals who feel it as quite 
too much for human nature to have had Ben Lomond and Ben 
Nevis looking in at their windows each for two days in the passing 
of a single week. The lesser mountain is the more beautiful. But 
the snow indicates which is the loftier by twelve hundred feet or 
more. It is not a ‘ rude assault’ on the seclusion of nature; it is 
an elevating and refining influence brought into many lives ; 
when that miraculous West Highland railway penetrates into a 
region of lakes and mountains and desolate moors hitherto in- 
accessible to most. How much happier and better it has made 
very many immortal souls! Go, fellow-man; let it sweep you 
from gigantic Glasgow along the Clyde, growing into that un- 
speakable Firth, unsurpassed in Europe; then by the Gareloch, 
and high above Loch Long, on to Loch Lomond, which such as 
know both bracket with Loch Maree as the grandest of Scottish 
lakes. At Arrochar, set at the head of Loch Long, there is but a 
mile between the salt water loch and the fresh. Some folk, to be met 
in the Highlands, are ignorant of what everyone ought to know. 
It did seem strange when one was waiting (for a good while too) 
on a railway platform uplifted high, when an educated man who 
must have been in that neighbourhood for at least one day 
approached him; and pointing to a dark expanse within three 
hundred yards under a dark sky, with a grand peak behind it, 
said ‘ What is that water down there?’ It had occurred to him that 
he might just as well make inquiry. The answer appeared to excite 
surprise. ‘That is Loch Lomond, the queen of Scotch lakes: and 
that peak is Ben Lomond.’ The traveller went and informed several 
companions. They arose and looked at the scene with moderate 
interest. For a man to be on ‘the bonny bonny banks of Loch 
Lomond,’ and not know it, seemed singular. But Macaulay tells 
how in coaching days a fine bright young officer was with him on 
a coach which drove into Oxford, changed horses leisurely, and 
proceeded. A mile out, the youth looked back, and said ‘That’s 
rather a nice town. What’s the name of it?’ 

Tarbet is pleasant to stay at. The views are not less than 
glorious. Vegetation is unspeakably rich: there are grand trees 
everywhere, and the most luxuriant of great evergreens. The 
scenery has brought poetical elements into the speech of men not 
generally inclined that way. It was a London banker who walked 
away from this home-like hotel by a road tending towards the 
north; and, returning, was asked where that road went. He 
paused; then replied solemnly, ‘I don’t know; but I think it 
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must go to Heaven!’ Many associations are touched by that 
mountain, so close at hand, and here showing its most striking 
form: not all of them heroic. Suchas the suggestion of a weekly 
giver of cheer to many care-worn mortals, as to the connection (if 
any) between Ben Disraeli and Ben Lomond. Such as Archbishop 
Whately’s asseveration that the difference between a Highlander 
and an Irishman on the top of that mountain on a sharp morn- 
ing is that the one is cowld with the kilt, and the other is kilt 
with the cowld. Such as the legend, well known in the hearty 
west, of the Paisley man who gazing on the magnificent prospect 
from the summit was carried beyond himself ard beyond ordinary 
speech, and said with deep emotion to his companion, ‘ Man, Jock, 
the works of God are Deevlish!’ And with that, strangely, comes 
the countenance of a youth, gone for many a year, who insisted 
that the Nunc Dimittis set forth as the reason why the servant 
should be let depart in peace, ‘Because ye said ye would!’ 
Which thing is very strange. Also of the untravelled and appre- 
hensive Scottish parson, sailing with his wife on a grand Swiss 
lake, who in answer to a remark upon the glory around, did but 
say in a melancholy tone, ‘I wish I was safe back at Drumple!’ 
It is strange to remember that the days have been in which an 
enthusiastic appreciation of that magnificent loch on which you 
look down from the front window of the Tarbet Hotel excluded 
the capacity of doing justice to another, not faraway. It appears 
to have been even as when extreme admiration of one of two 
recent English poets, both great, involved your depreciation of the 
other. Principal Shairp relates a striking instance: though here 
the purely ssthetic was complicated to a certain degree with 
pecuniary considerations: even as when a territorial prince of my 
youth declared that a certain piece of legislation was utterly 
opposed to sound constitutional principles, and likewise was sure 
to greatly lessen the rent of his ancestral lands. A Mr. Jamieson, 
of literary fame in his day, four years after the publication of The 
Lady of the Lake ascended Ben Lomond, and on its top met a 
savage-looking fellow, the image of ‘red Murdoch,’ who told him 
that he had been a guide to the mountain for more than forty 
years, but now ‘a Walter Scott’ had spoiled his trade. ‘I wish,’ 
said he, ‘I had him in a ferry over Loch Lomond: I should be 
after sinking the boat, if I drowned myself into the bargain : for 
ever since he wrote his Lady of the Lake, as they call it, every- 
body goes to see that filthy hole, Loch Katrine. . The devil con- 
found his ladies and his lakes!’ Even so did the West Indian 
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planters propose to hang Wilberforce (when they caught him), 
who dared to find fault with the slavery which maintained them 
in extravagance, It was a lassie from the Trosachs, on the other 
hand, who told Wordsworth and his sister here at Tarbet that 
Loch Katrine was ‘bonnier to her fancy than Loch Lomond.’ 
But indeed they must not be compared. Save at its Trosachs 
end, Loch Katrine is far below very many Scottish lakes.' 

In days much more recent a certain kindliness, and homely 
simplicity, spread over all this region, which are now no longer 
here. Even great Glasgow, then a small but energetic place, was 
unsophisticated. And substantial justice was almost invariably 
done, though by methods which a keen legal intellect might dis- 
approve. Now it was that a dear old Bailie (I remember his 
kindly face when I was a boy) recently advanced to the bench 
had a criminal placed before him, accused of some very modest 
violation of the law. Of course the Bailie knew the sinner well. 
He heard the charge stated. ‘John, man, I'm sorry to see you 
here. We'll just fine you half-a-crown.’ The public prosecutor 
here intervened. ‘But, my lord (even so) the charge is not yet 
proved: we have not heard the evidence.’ Then the benignant 
Judge: ‘Ah well, John, my man, as the charge is not proved, 
we'll just fine you eighteenpence.’ It was the same delightful 
old gentleman, gone to his rest, who had to attend the Judges on 
the circuit, and was deeply touched by the solemn words in which 
one of the Lords summed up a sentence of death. Here was a 
valuable hint. So in a day or two the Bailie sat on the judgment- 
seat, and a poor fellow was haled before him. In a solemn voice 
the words came: ‘The sentence of the Court is that you pay one 
shilling to the Crown for getting drunk : and the Lord have mercy 
on your soul !’ 

That kindly magistrate departed with the good word of all men. 
As I once heard said, in an impressive manner at a public meet- 
ing, ‘ He also has gained his larrel, and won his pamm!’ Every- 
body realised what was meant. And his aims were modest. He 
was not such as the millionaire who was ambitious of literary fame, 
and going to a popular writer proposed that they should write a 
book in collaboration: a handsome sum passing. ‘No,’ said the 
author, ‘it cannot be. Holy Scripture declares that a horse and 
an ass must not plow together.’ But in this case riches had come 
to one not devoid of understanding. He broke forth in wrath: 


? Dorothy Wordsworth’s ‘ Recollections of a Tour in Scotland’; edited by 
Principal Shairp of St. Andrews: pp, 315, 316, 
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‘And what right have you to call ME a horse?’ It was soothly 
said, I ween. 

It was a solemn occasion, on that sunshiny afternoon a genera- 
tion ago, when one walked down an antique street with an awfully- 
keen teetotaller. He unjustly declared that nearly every man 
he met was drunk. There met us a ruler of the town, clear and 
sober as mortal man could be. But I hear my companion’s voice : 
and a good man too, who would not intentionally have done a 
cruel injustice. ‘See till him! See till him! His een are 
stelled in his head!’ Ah, who is safe from accusation ? 

Which brings back another occasion on which one was called 
to see till him. ‘D’ye see him? Dye see him? You have 
made him a hypocrite.’ These were the words. 

The circumstances were thus. The precentor of a Scottish 
kirk entered the sacred edifice, and proceeding to his place knelt 
down and covered his face as in silent prayer. A bigoted old minister, 
furiously opposed to decency in public worship, at once gave a 
poke to the person next him, pointed to the decent precentor, and 
uttered the words recorded. He was sure the precentor was pre- 
tending to pray, while in fact not doing so. But it did not occur 
to him that the argument went against all public worship what- 
ever. How could you be sure that the congregation, which in a 
little would stand up, lounge on the pews, and stare about, was 
indeed doing what had been suggested, when the officiating 
mortal had said Let us pray? Had you not, peradventure, made 
a great many hypocrites? Buta sure rule of these old persons, 
known in my youth, was to carry an argument just as far as it 
suited them: and arrest it then. A precentor must be sham- 
ming, when in seeming devotion. A gaping irreverent number of 
persons must be sincere. 

ne who ministered in the only magnificent church North of 
the Tweed, being in Rome, had a private interview with the Pope. 
When he came back, he was severely catechised whether he had 
knelt down to the Son of Perdition. ‘Yes, I did. And I am 
prepared to justify it. Kmeeling, in Scotland, has no religious 
significance. That was all right. But if, while the Pope was 
speaking to me,I had lounged, and stared about me, and fre- 
quently yawned, and looked in any direction save that of His 
Holiness, that would have been most improper in a minister of 
the Kirk. For that would have been adopting, in speaking to a 
mortal man, the well-known attitude of public prayer.’ Several 
individuals, hearing this, declared that the eminent preacher 
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would certainly go to perdition for making such an observation, 
But nobody attempted to answer it. 

The aged person who flew (in a moral sense) at the poor 
precentor at Blethershiels was one whom I occasionally heard 
called, in public, our venerable father, Much more frequently I 
heard him called, in private, That obstructive old Idiot. The 
diverse phrases were uttered by the same individuals. And I knew, 
perfectly, which expression set forth the speaker’s real belief. 
Such a being once entered the little gathering which, long ago, 
prepared The Scottish Hymnal, amid great suspicion, misrepre- 
sentation, and abuse. He hastened in, much excited. He said 
that as he was coming along Queen Street, he met ‘a gentleman,’ 
not named, who said the Hymnal would never do. Asked where- 
fore, he answered, because it left a hymn out which ought to be in 
every Hymnal. The president of the little gathering said to him 
who thus entered, ‘What is the hymn?’ ‘I don’t remember,’ 
was the answer. And there the matter ended. Nothing further 
was ever said on that matter. 

Can one forget the young Anglican divine who came to serve 
for a few weeks in Edinburgh and spoke to one I know? ‘I am 
quite surprised to see cultivated fields round Edinburgh. I 
thought there were none in Scotland.’ ‘What did you think 
there was in Scotland?’ ‘Oh, nothing but rocks.’ The tempta- 
tion was too great for the moral stamina of the Scot. He said, 
‘And you were quite right. There are a few fields just about 
Edinburgh. But only rocks in Scotland generally. It is a far 
more savage country than is commonly believed in England. 
Everything here is quite different.’ At this moment, a hideous 
braying arose, close at hand. Said the Scot, ‘Now you would 
never guess it ; but that’s a nightingale: a Scotch nightingale. 
So different from Surrey!’ ‘How interesting!’ rejoined the 
English youth. ‘I should never have guessed that was a night- 
ingale. But I see the two countries are awfully unlike.’ ‘Indeed 
they are,’ spake he of the North Country, and went on with other 
details. These touched the savage customs of the people. And he 
summed up, ‘Ye see they hudna the Refinement then that we 
hae noo!’ The poor young stranger appeared to be of opinion 
that the Scottish race might have tholed even mair refinement than 
as yet they hud. 

‘The golden ripple on the wall came back again,’ wrote Dickens 
in a famous passage. There it is now. For the sun has shone 
out, and that gleam is cast up from the lake below, with its 
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unnumbered dimple. Everyone has his little detail, which comes 
close to himself: nothing comes more touchingly to the writer 
than that ripple on the wall from the water not faraway. Nothing 
more brings back July and August days, departed. Yon chamber 
in Marlee where one would rest of afternoons, just about beaten ; does 
that golden ripple come back to-day from the lake below? I shall 
never see it again: but it must be there. One always thought, even 
as a boy, that Dickens was scientifically wrong. How could the 
ripple come on the wall of a room in a London street? Must it 
not always indicate neighbouring water? But the present writer 
always detested physical science: though he enjoyed the inexpres- 
sible privilege of being taught it by dear and great Lord Kelvin. 

Dr. Chalmers would occasionally say, ‘ Let us surrender our- 
selves to miscellaneous impulses.’ So be it to-day. For indeed 
on this page one wanders about, accepting each odd remembrance 
as it comes. Wherefore have I thought now of that sad face, 
with red hair, which I knew as a little child? After years, when 
I was in my first parish (in sole charge) I saw it once again. 
I hear the voice speaking, and I hesitate not to say that very many 
sentences, said and forgotten, by quiet departed souls of whom 
nobody ever heard, deserved perpetuation in print just as much as 
anything the lowly essayist has ever written. I can but recur 
to Dean Stanley. I hear again, to-day, the frequent word which 
expressed the resultant conclusion from a remarkable experience. 
‘It’s all Election!’ So itis, In matters great and small. 

Said that long-remembered acquaintance : 

‘I’m glad to see you again. You were a wee boy when I saw 
you last. Every Sunday at that time I walked eleven miles to see 
a lassie that was in your Faither’s hoose; and then eleven miles 
backagain. ThisisHer. She’san awful good wumman. She has 
been my wife for these years. But I wadna walk eleven miles to 
see her noo. No,I wadna.’ He spokein a sad tone, and the worn 
face of the middle-aged wife was turned on me, rather sorrowfully. 
Things come in this world which are not spoken of. Somehow, 
they do not seem quite to the credit of human nature. 

It was a terrible blow, yesterday, to read that John Skelton is 
gone, There has been a terrible cutting-down, of late, of the old 
familiar faces. But one never thought that the very dear and old 
friend was to go first. We were young lads together: and there 
never was a ruffle between us. How charming a writer! How 
quietly heroic a man! Tulloch’s very great friend. Froude’s 
greatest friend. Great as was his standing in the world of letters, 
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he never quite got his due. Froude held Thalatta as fine as any- 
thing in the language. And how one read, over and over, A 
Campaigner at Home! In old days, he and I wrote great part of 
Fraser. But he went over to Blackwood: and one associates his 
latter years with the historic Maga. Divers honours came to him : 
all far more than deserved. Short was his time as Sir John. I 
have much more to say. But these words would come. And 
Froude and he have met. This last parting brings Froude back: and 
how he said of a friend who died, ‘He knows now whether it is 
true about the Queen.’ Only on that matter did Froude and 
Skelton differ. They differed totally. But there was no breach of 
love. And love was the word: though we shy Scots do not speak 
out what we feel. Wilfully the remembrances come, even on a 
dark day. I hear Froude say, with a smile, of his Professor of 
Divinity, how he enjoined such as were to take orders always to 
walk about the parish in cap and gown. ‘They will respect you 
more.’ At mention of this Dr. Robert Lee’s words come back, 
said to me a young Edinburgh minister. ‘Don’t visit much. 
The less your people see of you out of the pulpit, the more they 
will think of you in it.’ Which is an arguable ground to take. 
But mine has ever been just the opposite. Skelton’s affection 
was warm towards Robert Lee. And Robert Lee was persecuted 
into his grave by persons incredibly stupid and ignorant. Once 
I was foolish enough to introduce the very stupidest cf them to 
Froude. For he came into 78 Great King Street where Froude and 
I sat together in friendly talk. A few minutes enabled the stupid 
man to take Froude’s measure. Then he departed. And passing 
out from my door he briefly said, ‘I don’t think much of your 
friend.’ 

We are less ignorant and stupid now. Yet there are ignorant 
people still. It is a fact that within these few weeks a seemingly 
educated person came to stay in this grey and ivied place. The 
Links were superciliously looked upon. And the visitor wrote to 
a friend in London, ‘It is perfectly wonderful how Golf is making 
its way. I have been quite astonished to find that they play it 
even in such an out-of-the-way place as St. Andrews!’ 

It was last summer that a bumptious stranger, gazing on the 
Links which are first in the world with none second or third, had 
the hardihood to say to great Tom Morris, ‘Not bad; but our 
Links at Little Pedlington are far better.’ The cautious Scot, dear 
man, secure in safe supremacy, merely remarked, without excite- 
ment, * St. Andrews is ill to beat.’ Only Dean Hook, in vehement 
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youth, would take the trouble to thrash one who said that 
Shakspere was a Humbug. 

Great and original genius may be snuffed out by cruel sur- 
roundings. Thinking of Shakspere, one recalls a brilliant youth 
who wrote a legend, very many years ago. The ruler of his form 
in a certain great School made him read it aloud to some hundreds 
of young companions: and I fear that the excessive mirth 
with which they received the tragical passages may have sup- 
pressed great makings. He read his work with emphasis, that 
writer; and he was heard with deep attention. A man was 
awaked from sleep in the middle of the night, by a step crossing 
his room. He started up, and exclaimed, ‘ Art thou the footman, 
or art thoua Daymon?’ A voice replied, ‘I am the footman.’ 
‘Wherefore camest thou?’ ‘To bring a scuttle-full of coals.’ 
The erewhile sleeper sprang to the floor, struck a light, and said, 
‘Empty those coals out on the floor!’ The footman did so: and 
there was a knife gleaming among the coals! Seeing his villany 
was discovered, the footman seized up the knife, and rushed into 
a neighbouring bedroom, where the Lady Angelina was sleeping : 
this with intent to slay the young lady. ‘ He raised the knife on 
high, and plunged it, not in her lily-white buzzum, but in the 
pillow!’ None ever knew what was to follow. For at this point 
the class got out of hand, and the uproar of shouts arrested speech. 
Yet surely there was a freshness in the treatment not commonly 
met with. And I have just finished reading an American volume 
of adventure which has attained a high popularity, and is written 
in a very similar style. In certain cases the memory is wilful. 
Called up by the touching passages which have been recorded, 
another comes. Here is a portion of a speech delivered in a local 
parliament : 

‘Mr. Cheerman, I ain’t agoin’ to foller the speaker through the 
stars, looking out for Veenis. Mr. Cheerman, the speaker is just 
like a sow wallerin’ in mud. He don’t know no more nor a pig. 
I ain’t got nuffin more to say.’ 

Ah, the useful counsels I have wholly forgot, and the valuable 
sentiments! Yet those words remain vivid inmemory. Having 
been read when I was six years old. I remember, too, how the 
Government of this great Empire was severely attacked for a 
certain wrong-doing : to wit, making the halfpenny and the penny 
postage-stamps the same in size. For, ere that evil-doing was 
done, you could tell one from the other in the dark. Which, in 
this world of trouble, was a considerable comfort. Of course, it 
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was the Ministry which, after solemn deliberation, had resolved 
upon this revolutionary change. They were bad men. Little 
things can ruffle: can also soothe. One was interested when a 
cleric, whose ear the sound had caught, reading a lesson in church, 
said many times ‘ Hiram King of Tyram.’ And a man of credit 
once taxed my power of belief by saying that he had been cheered, 
in like circumstances, by frequent mention of ‘ the four beastesses.’ 
This appeared barely credible. 

It was the right answer to offensive affectation, when a youth, 
known to me, was introduced to an individual who knew this sacred 
place just as well as he did: though a dweller in the superior 
South. ‘Oh, St. Andrews.’ Then, superciliously, ‘are there not 
ruins at St. Andrews?’ ‘No,’ said the youth, with firmness : 
‘None at all!’ Then, casting upon his questioner the peculiar 
glance with which one regards a Humbug, departed silently. 


A. K. H. B. 
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‘Th’ Owdest Member.’ 


OCTOR CRADDOCK rode slowly along the grassy track which 
led from Thornleigh to Little Upton, and as he rode he smiled 
to himself. Though he had been settled for more than a dozen 
years in this quiet corner of Lancashire, his Southern mind had 
not yet become accustomed to the idiosyncrasies of his North 
Country patients. He had just been to see old Robert Wain- 
wright, who was suffering from an acute attack of gout in his 
right foot, and who was, in consequence, unapproachable in every 
sense of the word, answering the Doctor’s questions only by an 
unintelligible growl or an impatient jerk of the head. Moreover, 
on being informed that he must not expect to set foot to the 
ground for several days more, he had emitted a kind of incredulous 
roar, and had announced his opinion that his medical adviser was 
a gradely fool. Poor Mrs. Wainwright had subsequently apologised 
for her lord’s shortness of temper, explaining in deprecating tones 
that he was apt to be took that way sometimes ; and adding that 
he had been moidering ever sin’ mornin’ about Club Day. 

‘He reckons he’s th’ owdest member, yo’ known. Him an’ 
Martin Tyrer, of Little Upton, is mich ofan age, an’they’n walked 
same number of times—they’re a bit jealous one o’ th’ t’other an’ 
our Gaffer reckons if he bides awhoam owd Martin ’ull be castin’ 
up at him, an’ sayin’ he’s beat him.’ 

‘ There’ll be no Club Meeting for Tyrer, either, to-morrow,’ 
Doctor Craddock said, ‘he’s laid up with a bad attack of 
bronchitis.’ 

‘Eh, is he?’ exclaimed Mrs. Wainwright, with such visible 
satisfaction that the Doctor smiled now as he recalled it. She had 
barely had patience to escort him to the door, and before he had 
mounted his horse he had heard her joyfully informing her Gaffer 
that owd Martin Tyrer had getten th’ ’titus, and she hoped that 
now he’d be satisfied and give ower frettin’ hissel’. 

‘I shall have an equally warm reception here, I suppose,’ said 
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the Doctor to himself, as he dismounted before Tyrer’s door, ‘ but, 
whatever happens, the old man must not think of going out 
to-morrow. It would be serious if he caught fresh cold.’ 

Martin Tyrer was sitting, almost upright, in his bed, supported 
by many pillows, for when he lay down, as his wife explained to 
the Doctor, he fair choked. He was an immensely tall and stout 
man, with a large red face, and a stolid lack-lustre eye, which he 
brought solemnly to bear upon the Doctor as he entered the room. 

‘ Well,’ said Craddock, ‘ how are you to-day, Tyrer? Better, I 
hope.’ 

Tyrer rolled his eyes in the direction of his wife, apparently as 
an intimation that she was to answer for him. 

‘Noan so well,’ said Mrs. Tyrer lugubriously, proceeding there- 
upon to give accurate, not to say harrowing, particulars of her 
master’s symptoms; Tyrer, meanwhile, suffering his glance to 
wander from one to the other, and occasionally nodding or shaking 
his head. It was not until she paused from want of breath that 
he put in his word. 

‘I mun get up to-morrow,’ he remarked, apparently address- 
ing no one in particular. 

‘If you do you'll make an end of yourself, my friend,’ returned 
the Doctor decidedly. ‘ You stay where you are, and go on with 
your gruel and poultices—by-the-by you needn’t make those 
poultices quite so thick, Mrs. Tyrer—and I'll come and see you on 
Wednesday. You mustn’t think of getting up. If you go out in 
this east wind, it will be the death of you. Really you people are 

mad about your Club Day—you should have seen old Robert 
Wainwright, when I told him just now that it would be quite 
impossible for him to go out.’ 

‘He’s noan bahn to walk!’ cried husband and wife together, 
their faces lighting up much as Mrs. Wainwright’s had done. 

‘He'd be very much astonished if he were to try,’ said Doctor 
Craddock, ‘he can’t so much as put his foot to the ground.’ 

‘Coom,’ said Mrs. Tyrer, looking encouragingly at her spouse, 

‘that’s one thing as should mak’ thee feel a bit ’appier. He were 
takkin’ on terrible, yo’ known,’ she explained, ‘ thinkin’ Robert ’ud 
be crowin’ ower him at not bein’ able to walk. He's allus agate o’ 
saucin’ our mester is yon—he reckons he’s th’ owdest member o’ 
th’ Club, an’ my ’usband he’s turned seventy, an’ he’s walked 
fifty-two times. Ah, fifty-two times it were last Club Day, weren’t 
it, Martin ?’ 

‘It were, agreed Martin, endorsing the statement with a nod; 
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‘but Robert, he says he’s walked fifty-two times, too, an’ he’s 
seventy-one last Lady-day, an’ so he reckons he’s th’ owdest 
member, an’ he’s ever an’ allus throwin’ it i’ my face.’ 

‘Eh, sich a to-do as he mak’s about it yo’d never believe,’ put 
in the wife, ‘he'll never let our Gaffer tak’ a bit o’ credit to 
hissel’—eh, it’s terrible how he goes on! I b’lieve if he were fair 
deein’ he’d get up an’ walk sooner nor let poor Martin ha’ th’ 
satisfaction o’ sayin’ he’d walked once oftener nor him. An’ th’ 
folks has getten to laugh at ’em both, an’ to set ’em on, one agin 
th’ tother. At th’ dinner yonder, at th’ Thornleigh Arms, 
soombry ’ll allus get up an’ call for th’ ’ealth o’ th’ owdest 
member, an’ then th’ two owd lads ’ull get agate o’ bargin’ one 
another, an’ Upton folks ‘ull be backin’ up Martin, an’ th’ Thorn- 
leigh folks ’ull be backin’ up Robert, an’ they mak’ sich a din, 
they say’n as nobry can hear theirsel’s speak.’ 

The Doctor laughed loud and long. ‘ Well, it must be a 
drawn battle this year,’ he said, ‘ certainly Wainwright will not be 
able to go to the Club meeting unless he hops on one leg.’ 

With a cheery nod he withdrew, chuckling all the way down- 
stairs ; Mrs. Tyrer duly escorted him to the door, and then climbed 
slowly up again, every step creaking bereath her weight. When 

she entered the sick room she found her husband drumming on 
the sheets with his fingers, and staring in front of him with a 
somewhat peculiar expression. 

‘Well, she cried, letting her ponderous person sink into the 
old-fashioned elbow chair that stood by the bedside, ‘ owd Robert, 
yon, ’ull ha’ to keep quiet for once! He'll noan be castin’ up at 
thee this year as how ’tis.’ 

Martin rolled his head from side to side, but said nothing. 

‘Yo'll be able to start fresh next Club Day,’ resumed his 
spouse cheerily. ‘ Happen th’ gout ull mak’ an end on poor owd 
Robert first, though.’ 

Martin looked at her with a startledair. ‘Happen it will,’ he 
assented doubtfully ; ‘ah, it ud ha’ been a fine thing if I could 
ha’ stolen a march on th’ owd lad this time! I never geet the 
chance before, but theer he lays yon, fast by the leg! If I could 
ha’ made shift to walk this year he could never ha’ cotched me 
up—eh, I'd ha’ had a gradely laugh at him.’ 

‘Well, well, yo'll happen ha’ th’ best on’t another time,’ said 
Mrs. Tyrer soothingly. ‘ Happen he’ll noan be able to walk no 
more next year nor this—happen he'll noan be wick! Dunnot 
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thou go frettin’ thysel’ this road; nobry knows what’s bahn to 
come about i’ this world.’ 


Martin’s eyes travelled slowly from the ceiling to her face with 
a puzzled, discontented gaze. 

‘If th’ owd lad dees afore next year it ’ud spile everything— 
’t wouldn’t be no satisfaction to walk oftener nor him if he were 
deeod.’ 

‘ Well, dunnot thou go frettin’ thysel’ as how ’tis,’ repeated his 
missus with a vague attempt at consolation. 

Meanwhile old Wainwright had somewhat calmed down since 
his wife had imparted to him the welcome tidings that his rival 
had unwillingly ‘ paired’ with him for the morrow’s festivities. 
He ceased roaring at his sons and daughters and throwing his 
bandages at his wife’s head; it must be stated that he never 
employed any more dangerous missile even in moments of supreme 
irritation. Robert Wainwright’s bark was on all occasions worse 
than his bite, and though recently his bark had been very loud 
indeed, no one in the little household was in the least scared by 
it. This evening, however, ‘our Tom’ and ‘ our Bob,’ who had of 
late satisfied themselves with screwing their bullet heads and a 
small portion of their persons round the angle of the door, walked 
boldly in, and cheerfully inquired how Feyther felt hissel’; while 
‘our Annie’ and ‘our Polly’ actually helped their mother to 
‘straighten’ the bed, and ventured to draw the sheet lightly over 
Feyther’s afflicted toe. The Gaffer, moreover, consented to swallow 
a basin of gruel with just a dash of spirits in it to take away the 
sickliness of it. Doctor Craddock had forbidden all stimulants, 
but, as Mrs. Wainwright remarked, a little taste like that, just to 
make the gruel slip down, couldn’t coom amiss. It certainly did 
not seem to come amiss to Robert, who grew quite jovial as he 
scraped the basin, and commiserated ‘owd Martin Tyrer, yon,’ 
with genuine sympathy. 

‘Poor owd lad! To think of his being laid up just when Club 
Day cooms! Eh, he will be takken to. Yo’ mind how he allus 
geet agate o’ boastin’ about bein’ th’ owdest member o’ th’ Club? 
an’ he nobbut seventy! Eh, I ’ad to get vexed wi’ him soom- 
times-—he would have ’t, yo’ known, as ’t were him as were th’ 
owdest, an’ he’d get up when th’ folks had called for me—eh, I 
could scarce thooal it !’ 

‘He'll be soom mad,’ cried our Tom, chuckling. 

‘Nay, thou munnot mak’ game o’ th’ poor owd chap’s mis~ 
fortin,’ said his father with a tolerant air as he handed the empty 
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basin to Annie. ‘It’s bad enough for him to be layin’ theer wi’out 
havin’ folks crowin’ ower him.’ 

Tom, much abashed, grinned sheepishly, and old Robert con- 
tinued, after a pause, still evidently in high good humour :— 

‘Well, wheer’s thy cornet ? Thou should be practisin’ i’stead 
o’ standin’ about findin’ fault wi’ thy neighbours,’ 

Tom, who was a member of the Thornleigh band, had secretly 
resolved to retire presently to the cart-shed that he might pre- 
pare for the labours of the morrow without being overheard. He 
was rejoiced, however, to find that he might pursue his musical 
avocations in the house without causing the old father chagrin or 
irritation. 

‘Mun I practise a bit i’ th’ kitchen ?’ he inquired joyfully. 

Old Wainwright consented, and presently the somewhat: husky 
tones of Tom’s cornet resounded through the house. 

The next morning dawned bright and sunny, though the 
unseasonable east wind still blew pitilessly keen. The Wain- 
wright’s house was only divided from the main road by a little 
patch of garden, and old Robert’s bedroom window looked out 
upon the street. Beside this window he insisted on establishing 
himself, being half carried thither by his two stalwart sons, whose 
stout necks he encircled with either arm, while he hopped with 
his sound leg across the floor; Mrs. Wainwright supported the 
injured limb in front and Annie and Polly brought up the rear 
carrying pillows and blankets. Thus, by the united exertions of 
the whole family, old Bob was safely deposited in his straight- 
backed arm-chair, a good deal redder in the face and shorter in 
the temper than before the transit, but otherwise none the worse. 
Polly pushed forward a chair under the limb which her mother 
was still embracing. The pillows were put at Feyther’s back, the 
blankets over his knee, his pipe and screw of ’baccy being placed 
handy on the window-sill ; then Tom and Bob withdrew to assume 
their Sunday suits in preparation for the day, and Mrs. Wain- 
wright and her daughters made the bed and tidied the room. 
Presently the girls slipped away, and, after pausing for a moment, 
hands on hips, to make sure that her Gaffer was comfortable, 
Mrs. Wainwright remarked that she’d better be seeing to things 
downstairs a bit, for they lasses ’ud be sure to be off arter the 
Club as soon as her back was turned. 

‘If thou wants me, thou’ll shout for me, wunnot thou ?’ she 
asked, turning just at the door. 

‘I'll not want for aught,’ returned Bob gruffly. ‘I don’t want 
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no doin’ for. I’m out o’ th’ road up here, an’ yo’re fain enough, 
allon yo’! Thou can be off arter th’ Club thysel’ if thou’s a 
mind to.’ 

With many protests Mrs. Wainwright withdrew, and her hus- 

band, left to himself, proceeded to relieve his feelings by tossing 
his pillows over the back of the chair, and extricating his suffering 
limb from the blankets. 
* ‘T’m welly smoored,’ he remarked indignantly, half aloud, 
‘welly smoored Iam. They reckon I’m a babby to be croodled 
and cosseted this gate. I'll be thot nesh afore they’n done, I'll 
be fit for nought when I get about again.’ 

Leaning forward, and supporting himself on one leg, he threw 
open the window. The air, fresh and invigorating if keen asa 
knife, circled round the room, lifting his thick white hair, and 
making the prints on the wall flap and rustle. 

‘Thot wakkens me up a bit,’ cried Bob ; ‘ does me good, thot 
does. Our missus may barge as hoo likes, I’ll keep it oppen.’ 

He could hear voices and hurrying feet in the road below; 
people were beginning to assemble at the church; by and by 
the whole procession, headed by the band, would go marching 
down the street and in at the park gates to be refreshed and com- 
plimented at Thornleigh Hall; then it would take its way across 
the fields to Upton, turning the big banner so that the arms of 
the Squire of that place would be most en évidence when they 
halted for similar entertainment before the door of his mansion. 
Thence, through Upton village along the lane to the Thornleigh 
Arms; then the dinner—mirth and jollity lasting till evening. 
Old Bob, with knotted hands clasping the wooden arms of his 
high-backed chair, saw it all in fancy, his memory conjuring up 
each detail of the well-known scenes. He could see the grassy 
fields and the hedges white with bloom; he could smell the 
fragrance of the trampled earth; he could feel the sunshine and 
the brisk air; and then the warmth, the brightness, the good 
cheer at the Thornleigh Arms—his mouth watered at the thought 
of them. Would any one miss the oldest member, and drink his 
health ? Well, this time at least old Martin would not be there 
to dispute the honour. . . . Now he could hear the gate of his 
little garden swing open and then bang; the lads were starting. 
Bob, leaning on his elbow, craned forward his neck to see them. 
A certain expression of gratified parental pride stole over his face 
as he took note of the brave appearance presented by young Bob, 
who with his be-ribboned hat placed a little aslant on his curly 
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locks; his: Sunday suit brushed tilnot a speck -of-dust rested on 
its” glossy ‘surface, and his white staff held jauntily in his sun- 
burnt hand, was indeed the picture of a comely young holiday- 
maker. ~When the father glanced: at ‘our Tom,’ however, his face 
darkened.’ There: was Tom with his ill-fastened shoe-laces trail- 
ing, his smart bandsman’s coat buttoned awry over a pair of 
trousers which were neither his Sunday best, nor the white-piped 
blue ones which formed part of his uniform as musician—these 
were a shabby, shiny pair of worn broad-cloth, usually kept for 
wet Sundays and Saturday expeditions to town; a suit, in fact, 
which had long been considered by no means presentable. 

‘ Slovenly chap,’ growled the father with great irritation. ‘My 
word, if I were near enough I'd larn thee to put on the reet mak’ 
o’ clooes of a Club Day! Id holler now, an’ mak’ thee coom back 
an’ change ’em, if our missus wasna so nigh, but if hoo chanced to 
look an’ see me at th’ window, hoo’d be bargin’ me for oppening it. 
. . « Ha, th’ owd lass has called him back hersel’. Reet! hoo’ll 
noan let him mak’ sich a boggart of hissel’—hoo’ll fettle him up 
afore he goes.’ : 

He chuckled to himself, as Tom was hauled back, sheepish and 
sulky, and pushed into the house by the womankind; presently 
emerging in full bandsman’s dress, tied shoe-laces—in every way 
as spick and span as father or mother could desire. Brandishin g 
his instrument, he ran clattering down the street to overtake his 
brother, only just in time, apparently, for, a minute or two after he 
had disappeared, the distant sounds of music could be heard. 

‘They're coomin’,’ said Bob, drawing a long breath, and rub- 
bing his withered hands together. His eyes grew suddenly very 
round and red, and he felt a queer choking in his throat. Yes, 
they were coming ; he could distinguish the tune now, and the 
tramp, tramp of many feet. Bob again leaned forward, thrusting 
his head almost through the window in his anxiety to see and 
hear. The missus and the lasses standing at the gate were too 
intent on watching and listening to notice him. Now they were 
rounding the corner—a brave sight ; the big banner with its gay 
streamers held well aloft, the stewards with their white wands 
also decorated with ribbon ; the fine old Thornleigh Arms were to 
the front this time, and the Thornleigh folk too—there they came 
rolling along, every man happy and merry, and here was ‘ th’ 
owdest member,’ who had walked his fifty-two times, laid by the 
heels in his solitary upper chamber! His big, old, gnarled hands 
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strook as: they restedon the sill, his underlip trembled. and 
drooped like a child’s, babyish tears gathered in his eyes. 

But what was this? The lads were pulling up, the big canine 
halted right opposite his door, just as if it had been the Squire’s 
—with a sudden’ crash-the band stopped short, and somebody 
called out loudly :— 

‘Three cheers for th’ owdest member!’ And thereupon 
ensued lusty ‘Hip, hip, -hurras,’ long kept up with vigour and 
enthusiasm by the Thornleigh members, while the Upton folk, 
standing aloof and silent, eyed each other askance and seemed 
rather glum. 

Poor old Bob! His wrinkled rubicund face was a study as he 
leaned forth, nodding to his cronies, and shouting at intervals, 
‘Thank’ee, lads, thank’ee.’ 

Mrs. Wainwright was too proud and jubilant to scold him for 
his temerity, and stood smiling at her gate, calling to the neigh- 
bours to ‘Jest see our Gaffer! Theer, he’s gone an’ oppened 
window all hissel’, an’s lookin’ out same’s ony on us.’ 

At last the procession moved on again, the band—at least that 
portion of it which hailed from Thornleigh—playing ‘ He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow,’ while the Upton musicians tried to drown the 
efforts of their comrades by striking up ‘ See the Conquering Hero 
Comes.’ 

The meaning of this last was presently made clear to old Bob 
Wainwright, whose triumph was of but short duration, for lo! 
beneath his window, the second part of the procession suddenly 
halted, and there in the middle of the Upton folk stood his rival, 
Martin Tyrer! much enveloped, indeed, in wraps and comforters, 
rather pale as to complexion, very hoarse as to voice, but never- 
theless no other than Martin Tyrer himself. Bob’s face fell, and 
he stared vacantly forth without attempting to move. 

‘Well,’ cried Tyrer huskily, but triumphantly, ‘thou’rt theer, 
art thou, owd brid? I’m fain th’ lads gave thee a cheer to keep 
thy sperits up—we’se drink thy health jest now. I’ve cotched 
thee up at last, thou sees! This here’s fifty-three times as I've 
walked. Fifty-three times!’ raising his voice to a bellow—‘ I’m 
th’ owdest member, now, as how ’tis. Good-day to thee, Robert, 
I hope thou’lt be about wick an’ hearty this time next year— 
thou’lt be second owdest member, an’ we’se be fain to see thee 
among us.’ 

With»a cheer and a roar of laughter the party moved on, 
Martin turning, after a few steps, to hold up all five-fingers of one 
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hand, and three of the other, intending thereby, according to an 
arithmetical system of his own, to denote the number of fifty-three, 
Bob quite understood the exasperating allusion, and grew, if 
possible, redder in the face than before, though, for the moment, 
surprise, anger, and humiliation left him absolutely dumb. 

His family had a bad time of it during all the remainder of 
that day: bandages were flying, pillows were pitched aside, food 
was spurned and upset, and plates were broken. The choice 
language, however, which usually accompanied these tokens of 
displeasure was not heard to-day. Since the insult which had 
followed so close upon the heels of the old man’s triumph, he had 
continued vengefully mute. 

The lads came home at nightfall, not quite perhaps as hilarious 
as usual after a Club Day dinner, but with their tongues suffi- 
ciently loosened by Jack Orme’s good beer to make them less 
cautious and more garrulous than was their custom when within 
earshot of their father. Old Bob, sitting up in bed and clutching 
wrathfully at the blankets, heard them relate how they had been 
told that Martin Tyrer was that set on walking, that though 
his missus had locked up his hat and boots he had managed 
to give her the slip, and had run across the road and had 
got Tom Lupton’s Sunday hat ‘off him’ and also his best boots. 
Mrs, Tyrer was in an awful to-do, and had come to fetch him at 
the Thornleigh Arms. The doctor said it would be the death of 
her Gaffer, she declared—but old Martin wouldn’t go. He had 
stayed till the very end, drinking healths with everybody, and 
boasting and bragging he had beaten Bob Wainwright, and he 
was th’ owdest member now. At this point of the narrative Bob 
senior overturned his gruel—which till now he had respected on 
account of the flavouring—and kicked so hard at the bed-clothes 
that he hurt his gouty foot, and uttered a roar of rage and 
pain which caused his sons to lower their voices to a discreet 
whisper, 

Next morning news came that Martin Tyrer had been taken 
very bad, and that the doctor had a poor opinion of him. When 
Doctor Craddock, indeed, called later in the day to see Bob Wain- 
wright, he confirmed the report with a sigh and a shake of the 
head : 

‘I am afraid the poor old fellow has done for himself,’ he said 
gravely. ‘It is astonishing how obstinate some of these people 
are. Iam glad that you at least have had more sense, Wain- 
wright —turning with a smile to Bob. 
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‘I sh’d ha’ gone if I could ha’ getten foot to th’ ground,’ 
returned Bob, glowering at him. 

‘Well, well, luckily for you you couldn’t, though it might not 
have been quite so serious with you. But Tyrer was very ill 
indeed when he went, and now naturally he is very much worse.’ 

‘Raly, it looks like a judgment,’ observed Mrs. Wainwright, 
with an air of pious regret, ‘soom people might say it was, yo’ 
known, Doctor. Martin, he’s been goin’ on awful to my husband 
—thot set up he were F 

‘ Howd thy din!’ interposed Bob, wrathfully ; whereupon Mrs, 
Wainwright retired outside the door, waiting to pursue the con- 
versation till the doctor should be ready to go downstairs. 

When, a day or two after, Martin Tyrer died, Mrs. Wainwright 
received the tidings with the same mournful satisfaction. It was 
what she had looked for, she remarked, ‘she couldn’t but feel that 
Martin was callin’ down a judgment on hissel’! Well, it was to be 
‘oped that th’ A’mighty wouldn’t be ’ard with him, not but what 
he was ’ard enough, Martin was, wi’ other folks. A body would 
ha’ thought that when he see the Gaffer laid up in ’s chamber on 
Club Day he wouldn’t ‘ave ’ad it in ’s’eart to go castin’ up at him, 
same’s he did.’ But Mrs. Wainwright would say no more, 
Martin Tyrer was gone, poor man, an’ it did not become her to 
judge him. Upon which she proceeded to say a great deal more, 
in exactly the same strain, until her Gaffer hammered on the floor 
with his stick, and requested her to stop thot. 

The whole family were much astonished on receiving invita- 
tions to Martin Tyrer’s funeral. They had, indeed, heard that 
Mrs. Tyrer was going to give him a very nice buryin’—that all 
Upton folks were going and a good many from Thornleigh too— 
it was to be ‘summat gradely’ everyone said. It was the kind of 
festivity which, as a rule, the Wainwrights much appreciated, but 
on this occasion they were rather affronted at being bidden to 
assist, and both the young men declared stoutly that they’d noan 
go if they knew it. 

‘Why not ?’ growled Feyther from his big chair in the corner. 
(He was now well enough to hobble down stairs.) ‘Yo’ yoong 
chaps thinks too mich o’ yo’rsel’s—J’m goin’ as how ’tis.’ 

Mrs. Wainwright positively gasped. ‘Gaffer, thou’ll noan 
think o’ sich a thing—thou as couldn’t so mich as walk on 
Tuesday! I’m sure thou needn’t be puttin’ thysel’ out for Martin 
Tyrer !’ 

‘I’m goin’ as how ’tis,’ repeated Bob gloomily ; he had been 
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very gloomy all these days. ‘I’m goin’ to foller Martin Tyrer to 
his long home, if I ha’ to hop,’ he added sternly. ‘Him an’ me 
has walked together for fifty-two year, an’ I'll walk at Martin 
Tyrer’s buryin’! Theer now, my mind’s made up.’ 

Young Bob and Tom stared at each other, then they remarked, 
unwillingly, that if he went of course they would go too; upon 
which old Bob returned that they might please theirsel’s—he was 
going. 

When Doctor Craddock was told of this decision, he said that 
now Robert was so much better it might not do him any harm, 
adding that he thought it showed very good feeling on his part. 
Mrs. Wainwright was much elated at the compliment, but Robert 
himself received it in stony silence. When the report circulated 
round the village every one was much touched and edified. 
Wasn't it beautiful, people said, and who'd ha’ thought thot 
Robert Wainwright had thot mich feelin’? He had a wonderful 
good heart, Robert had—he wasn’t one to say mich, but he felt 
the more. Mrs. Wainwright went about shaking her head and 
casting up her eyes. She had bégun by being exasperated at this 
sudden determination, but finding how very much other folks 
admired and respected her Robert for it, she had gradually become 
infected by the general enthusiasm; and, indeed, when she 
hunted out and carefully brushed her husband’s Sunday clothes, 
she murmured tearfully to her daughters ‘that Feyther was a’most 
too good for this warld, and that it ’ud be mich ’—with a sniff— 
‘if they weren’t gettin’ ready blacks to weer for him next!’ 

‘It mak’s me go all of a shake,’ the good woman added. ‘ Eh, 
I connot tell yo’! It seems onnatural-like. Yo’r Feyther’s noan 
like ‘issel’ to think of his takkin’ on thot gate about owd Martin 
Tyrer ; mony a one ’ud be fain enough as he were out o’ th’ road.’ 

Meanwhile Robert himself certainly did not say much, as the 
neighbours observed ; in fact, he said nothing at all. When his 
friends came and stared at him after the manner of their kind, 
and made remarks to each other or to Mrs. Wainwright about how 
strange it was that he should be that takken to about Martin 
Tyrer—though some of them added, sympathetically, that he 
would be like to miss him, he would, when all was said an’ done ; 
him an’ Martin had walked together sich a mony years-—‘ they 
were cronies yo’ known for all their fallin’s out ’—Robert would 
stare at them and heave a deep sigh; occasionally he would take 
his pipe out of his mouth as though about to make a remark, but 
invariably put it in again without uttering a syllable. Then his 
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friends would go away, shaking their heads and sighing, after 
pausing to impart to Mrs. Wainwright their conviction that her 
Gaffer was failin’. 

When the day of Martin’s funeral came Robert was, with the 
assistance of his wife and daughters, attired in his best ‘ blacks’ ; 
he himself saw to his foot-gear, having possessed himself of a pair 
of shears with which he cut a large piece out of the top of one 
boot. Mrs. Wainwright had been tearful enough with sentimental 
foreboding all the morning, and, when she saw the irreparable 
damage wrought by Feyther’s ruthless hands, she began to cry in 
good earnest. 

‘I knowed as summat was bahn to ’appen,’ she groaned, ‘ dear 
o’ me, seventeen-an’-six, no less—an’ the soles scarce soiled! Eh 
Gaffer—it’s downright flyin’ i’ th’ face o’ Providence to be so 
wasteful.’ 

Gaffer, meanwhile, purple in the face with suppressed anguish, 
had forced his foot into the mutilated boot, and now silently and 
frowningly pointed to his hat. 

The Wainwrights started early, for, though many neighbours 
had offered to give Bob a lift, the old man had insisted on walking 
allthe way. It was a very painful pilgrimage, but he set his teeth 
and leaned hard on his stick, and hobbled along dauntlessly, though 
every now and then his injured foot would give a twinge which 
made him snarl to himself and stagger. 

They arrived just as the mourning procession was setting forth 
from the widow’s door. Bob had counted upon being refreshed by 
a short rest and a glass of ‘summat’; but there was no time for 
that now, so he merely wiped his face, drew a deep breath, and 
fell into line. The Upton folk were surprised and gratified by 
his presence; many of them nodded to him in a friendly way, 
and a few came up and spoke tohim. One or two told him they 
considered it ‘rale ’andsome’ of him to come. Bob nodded back, 
and said nothing. 

He stood by, solemnly, while the final sad rites were being 
performed, and lingered even after all was over. At last, how- 
ever, he heaved a deep sigh and turned to go. Mrs. Wainwright 
tenderly supported his left elbow and cast a tragic glance round. 

‘I doubt it’s been too mich for ’im,’ she sobbed—she always 
sobbed at funerals, being a very feeling woman, but on this 
occasion she surpassed herself, some of the Upton folk indeed 
thought it was ‘scarce dacent.’ Young Bob and Tom began to 
blubber too; Polly remarked to Annie that ‘Feyther ’d go next 
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for sure.’ Friends and neighbours gathered round with long faces 
and sympathetic murmurs. Robert Wainwright, however, pushed 
them aside and hobbled forward a few paces without speaking ; 
then he suddenly halted, and jerked his thumb over his shoulder : 

‘Well,’ he said with a chuckle, ‘he walked on Club Day—ah, 
he did—but I’ve walked to his buryin’, so I reckon I’ve cotched him 
up. I wonder who’s th’ owdest member now!’ 


M. E. FRAncis. 

















A Nile Flight in March 1897. 


\ |] HITE-CRESTED waves of Ionian waters ; fair isles of Greece 

restored ; Crete still estranged, bleeding and desperate ; 
old Egypt rediviva in a second childhood, her palms and her 
monuments alike indestructible: all this no vision, but actual 
sight beheld on the voyage from Brindisi to Ismailia, within the 
space of some three days of this wonder-working age. Then the 
living humanity borne along on our mighty P. & O. vessel 
Ballarat, bound for Sydney, thronged with stragglers and 
strugglers for Hongkong and Bombay, presenting in their proper 
persons volumes of romances, volumes of Conversations-Lexicon, 
and unrecordable breathings of aspiration and inspiration spiritual 
—all this microcosmic world I see, but characterise I dare not. 
At our side-table, however, are four men, whose present purpose 
is distinct and definite. Three of them are eminent bacterio- 
logists, and one is a clinical professor. Before them lies some- 
what more than the daily risk of their calling. They form the 
medical commission sent out by the German Reich to study the 
plague in Bombay. Stigma of eavesdropping is scarcely ap- 
plicable to the catching up of crumbs of conversation in the 
clatter and chatter of a P. & O. dining saloon, and before these 
doctors are aware of our familiarity with their language, we hear 
some of the current abuse of Old England, besides much interest- 
ing professional talk. One touch, characteristic of the German, 
is worthy of record: ‘If Pestilence claims you as a victim, my 
friend, I will revenge you upon her.’ ‘All right,’ replies the 
friend, ‘in the cause of Science I gladly sacrifice everything.’ As 
soon as opportunity afforded we joined conversation. Acknow- 
ledging the danger from plague infection, one of them remarked, 
‘But we doctors are fatalists.’ And indeed fatalism of some kind, 
whether it be a blind acquiescence in destiny, or whether it be a 
living and loving co-operation in Divine Will, is ever the repose 
of the human spirit in law. 
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After much inquiry as to times and prices, we two ladies took 
at the Cairo railway station tickets as far as Assiout only, leaving 
free all arrangements for the further journey. So, wnfettered by 
dragoman or by towrist ticket, we entered the coupé, after waiting 
over long for the belated train in the usual, oft-described Cairene 
mixed crowd of Orientals and Europeans. The Nile crossed, and 
following its Libyan bank, we trace on our right the great Necro- 
polis of Memphis, marked by a line of royal tombs, the Pyramids 
of the Kings. Thus, as we now behold them, have these mighty 
structures appeared to pilgrims, warriors, travellers, who for 
some thirty centuries have traversed the Mizraim of Moses. 
Above, in the faint roseate mist of early morning, the Pyramids 
are grandly dominant in strongly marked light and shadow of 
sunrise. We pass but too rapidly by the villages of the fellaheen, 
with their mud huts and groups of waving palm-trees, standing, 
as they have stood for generations, above the water-mark of the 
flood. But I had read no recent account of Egyptian travel, and 
am startled out of a dream of past ages by the astonishing sight 
and sounds of successive railway stations. Here we are, for 
instance, at Minyeh, some fifteen miles from the renowned tombs 
of Beni Hassan. What a scene of busy modern life! European 
houses, hotels, chambres meublées, steam engines for agriculture 
and for irrigation. What else should be expected in 1897? 
Neither Rome nor Egypt can remain the happy hunting grounds 
of the dilettante antiquarian, and the world’s progress will not 
stop for his wailings. No: the true child of the age, ‘ the father 
of the man,’ will behold wonderingly, with larger, other eyes. 
And well it is that the old order changeth. 

Assiout, reached in rather less than nine hours from Cairo by 
rail, proved a good first halting-place, being inexpressibly lovely, 
and at the same time typical of both ancient and modern Egypt. 
The little Greek locanda is fairly comfortable. Had the defi- 
ciencies been many, they would have been compensated by the 
feiendliness of the people and by the view obtained from the 
housetop. I will not here reiterate the record of Lycopolis, nor 
repaint the oft-described view from the limestone range above 
the town, from the hill of the ancient tombs which became later 
hermit cells of the Thebaid. Fragments of mummies and 
mummy-cloths still lie strewn about in the wind and the sun; 
and the Thebaid memories recalled the realistic old picture in the 
Uffizi of the hermit saints. From the summit, as from the hill 
slopes above Damascus, a delicious verdure of fertile land marks 
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the blessing-bringing course of the river through the tawny, thirsty 
desert. The grander sister scene on the Abana is repeated in 
miniature by this little town with its beautiful minarets, and with 
the sandy plains on either side of watered gardens. Here the 
past is now busily invaded by the present. We look down upon 
steamers and railway trains, European houses and factories. Last, 
and not least, the church tower of the American Mission points 
out the school and the college so eagerly sought and frequented 
by the boys and girls of this actual living generation. 

From Assiout we again availed ourselves of the train as far as 
Nag Hamadi, the present terminus, where the Nile is crossed by 
the new railway bridge. We had timed our arrival to catch the 
post-boat to Luxor, and ended by taking tickets entreponts by 
native passenger rate, finding the charge for the short distance for 
the upper tourist deck somewhat out of proportion. Messrs, 
Cook naturally wish people to take fares for the whole way 
from Cairo to Assouan or Luxor, and therefore charge highly 
for any fragment of the voyage; in this instance over nine 
pounds per head for a day and a half and one night. It was not 
to be thought of. We found the small space assigned to first-class 
passengers on the lower deck fairly comfortable, and the sleeping 
cabins downstairs perfectly clean but frightfully noisy. The deck 
above our heads was crowded with Arabs, Nubians, Copts, Turks, 
and Christians, some of whom were either on the move all night 
or never ceased chattering, while one poor child had a cough 
which for very pity would have forbidden sleep. I had noticed 
the day before the tender and beautiful expression of the Coptic 
mother bending over her sick child. A stately old Arab, 
richly supplied with carpets and cushions, disappeared the next 
morning with his hareem. Our halting-place for the night being 
Keneh, whence is the nearest desert route from the Nile to the 
Red Sea, it is probable that the picturesque party were thither 
bound, 

The limestone bluffs and desert hill ranges above and below 
Keneh are very fine, and many turns and bends of the river 
presented them in varying lights and aspects. But for some little 
distance before Luxor, a screen on the lower deck and a huge 
awning on the side shut out the view and the breeze, and we were 
all too busy in preparing for disembarkation to make it worth 
while to protest. 

As for my first impression of Thebes, I have none. It is 
all a struggle in a crowd out of the entreponts of the mail-boat, 
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up a sand-bank, beset by Arabs yelling for bakshish, by photo- 
graphers, by donkey-boys and dragomans—by all these modern 
crocodiles and howling jackals of the Nile, seeking their prey. 
I did just see, as in a sudden passing vision, the pillars of a 
temple close in front, and above, high up on the right, a row 
of happy, godlike mortals, sitting at peace in the seats pre- 
pared for them on the top of the paradisaical garden wall of 
the Luxor Hotel, looking down on the struggling crowd below ; 
or it may be they are gazing on the Colossi across the river on 
the opposite plain, or watching the sunset lights on the hill of 
tombs beyond. But our sordid minds are engrossed with our 
boxes and bags, and claimed by the search for rooms, which 
involved traversing twice the whole length of the modern Luxor, 
this very filthy village, miserable and mud-built save for the 
‘ grand hotels,’ and a few new houses. 

Each day realises something more of Thebes, and gains a 
clearer outline to be filled up by further thought and study. I 
almost think there is an advantage in not having read overmuch 
beforehand, and in arriving with but scanty knowledge of what 
we had come to see. Better that things should make their own 
gradual impression, and awaken the desire for further information. 
The disappointment one hears so often expressed may not un- 
seldom be caused by disproportionate notions of some fancy- 
favoured object which has fascinated and possessed the mind. [ 
remember seeing an over-diligent young student, who had taken 
with him to a reading of Hamlet ‘ Dodd’s Beauties of Shake- 
speare,’ to assist him in the watch for the finest passages. He 
got perplexed and disenchanted. Not unlike the travellers who 
visit Egypt and Palestine, artificially primed beforehand, and 
crippled by the weight of expectation. For my own part, I 
experienced no such disappointment. Everything came fresh 
with its own utterance. 

We spent but a few days at Luxor, although we stopped here 
again on the way down from the First Cataract. A few days at 
Luxor! A few months would not suffice for the ever-deepening 
interests within reach. This short visit gives no right to attempt 
another description of what has been so repeatedly described. 
Go and see Karnak for thyself. Cross the river for the plain of 
the Memnonia and the hill valleys of the tombs. Realise the 
splendid situation in which arose ‘The City,’ this greatest of 
all the cities of Egypt in her greatest time. Mark the rich 
alluvial plain widening out between the hill ranges that bound 
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the desert on either side of the great river highway leading 
north and south, and bear in mind the facility of communication 
and commerce with Arabia on the east along the Red Sea, and on 
the west with Africa by the oases of the Libyan desert. Watch 
in silence the beauty of the temples in shadow and sunlight, in 
roseate or golden tints of sunset and sunrise; the black bronze 
palms against the blue-grey sky in advancing night until the rich 
life of colour fails, and the eternal heavens in their perpetual 
youth declare the glory that exceedeth. ‘ C’est l'univers.’ And 
here as elsewhere neither prophecy nor history is of single inter- 
pretation, for all things are double one against another. ‘ Art 
thow better than No-Amon that was situated by the river of 
the Nile, that had ‘the waters round about it, whose rampart 
was the sea-like stream, and whose wall was the sea-like stream ?’ 

Gods and Kings of Egypt are represented in their temples 
with exuberant detail and repetition. Rameses the Great is 
everywhere, with his guiding and protecting god and father 
Ammon-Ra, whose distinguishing plumes of ostrich feathers 
become familiar to the veriest tiro. Explanation and information 
up to date, all along, may be found in the new ‘ Murray,’ a mar- 
vellous piece of condensation, published last year. Dipping into 
one or two books since my return, I am struck with the graphic 
and artistic truthfulness of that most readable work by Amelia B. 
Edwards, ‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile.’ Among the later books 
on Egypt, within my limited acquaintance, I have found most 
useful, for a general view, ‘ Ancient Egypt,’ by Canon Rawlin- 
son, in the ‘Story of the Nations’ series. Of the specialists 
of the day, the Egyptologists, whose names are in every mouth, 
it were superfluous to speak. In the field of archeology, and of 
history as told by the monuments, discoveries are following so 
thickly one upon another, that it must be impossible for any 
historian to keep pace with them. It is now made easy to spell 
out the names of the kings, in their cartouches, after the lists 
given in the handbooks. But those who would go further find 
they have a hard nut to crack. A friend in Egypt, who desired 
to read the inscriptions, inquired of an expert how long it would 
take him to acquire a thorough knowledge of hieroglyphic, hieratic, 
and demotic writing. The answer was: ‘If you work eight hours 
a day for two years, you may be able to read with certainty.’ 
Before visiting Egypt, piles of books are often bought for pre- 
paratory and subsequent study, but in these busy, gadding times 
as often only dipped into, or merely ‘ looked at.’ 
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The religion of the Egyptians is puzzling. It'is evident: that 
they lost-themselves im a hopeless: confusion of gods; or deified 
attributes, grossly incarnated, and in the basest and vilest idolatries. 
From time to time we see them striving back again to an earlier 
Monotheism, towards a purer worship of One Being. Their con- 
viction of another life, or succession of lives, beyond the tomb 
expresses itself in often grotesque and trivial fancies, but was firmly 
held as one of the deepest instincts of the soul. The ‘ Books of 
the Dead,’ the hymns, and the epitaphs, now made accessible by 
translation and delineation, give an insight into the moral teaching 
and profession of the ancient Egyptian. One is amazed at the 
affirmation of perfect gocdness—I should rather say the denial of 
any possible transgression—prepared to be made by the soul in the 
hall of Osiris, or declared by the Egyptian himself on his own 
tomb. When we compare this braggadocio with fact, we see that 
the high moral beauty of truth is wanting. This is in sharp 
contrast to the teaching of Christ. Here humility is the product 
of the highest moral standard, combined with, and necessarily 
including, strict introspective honesty. For the beauty of humility 
lies in its truthfulness; a man’s honesty with himself. 

Between Luxor and Assouan, the post-boat spared an hour cr 
so for a visit to the temple of Edfu, disinterred by Mariette from 
out the middle of the mud-built village. It is a gem of its kind, 
and in perfect preservation. Passing rapidly by the exceptionally 
distinct sculptures, I was struck with one which afforded a good 
illustration of the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, single and 
united. Of this and of the massive pylon, I found photographs 
selling in Cairo. The Horus temple of Edfu is abundantly rich in 
reliefs and inscriptions, and is an instance of what may be found 
beneath the heaped-up rubbish of ages. Here, as at Esneh, a 
flight of steps descends to the entrance, buried I know not how 
many feet below the present level of the ground. 

As we near Assouan, the First Cataract, and the famous quarries 
of Syene, sandstone gives place to granite, and the scenery 
markedly changes. Here the dialect of the people also changes, 
and we enter the land of the Ethiopian dialect, on the frontiers of 
Nubia. 

We noticed from point to point the railway now in course of con- 
struction on the right bank of the river. It is being rapidly 
pushed on for the purposed advance, and will be completed beyond 
the First Cataract by the next ‘tourist season.’ Cook will no 
longer be king of the Nile, nor shall we ‘stand at Gaze’ as the 
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rival dynasty. Travelling expenses will be greatly reduced, and 
the whole prospectus of a Nile journey must undergo considerable 
change. But comfort and high prices will still hold their own, 
and the demands of a luxurious plutocracy and of studious leisure 
will find their supply. The delightful, incomparable dahabiya, 
with all its modern improvements, will always be sought for 
health and repose. Meanwhile the time may come when people 
will be consulting whether they ‘shall visit this year’ the Italian 
or the African lakes, and the choice may be pending between Lago 
Maggiore and Victoria Nyanza. 

The storks have long anticipated us. It was our good fortune 
near Assouan to meet with hundreds of these steadily adventurous 
birds on their annual flight from the African lakes to Northern 
Europe. I hear they usually appear on the Nile about March 23rd, 
but this year they were seen a fortnight earlier. Ata distance we 
were curious to know the meaning of long rows of white stones, 
placed along the sand-banks in the river. Then there was a move- 
ment, and one uniformed regiment after another took wing, 
wheeling round in the air in separate battalions. With a field 
glass I could still see, on the furthest sandbank, a long red- 
legged white-coated line, dipping their bills into the water for food 
and drink. I now chance to hear of these birds seen in Bosnia in 
April. Some of them will ere long be nesting on Dutch chimney- 
pots, rejoicing the hearts of the children with foretelling of 
Christmas gifts. 

A new book is needed on the birds of the Nile—the standard 
work by Shelley being found incomplete. Among the numerous 
birds none is lovelier than the little blue kingfisher, who poises in 
the air and then drops down on his prey. And one day, on an 
arid and flowerless bank, a large flight of blue pigeons shone out 
like a flower-bed in the sun—a momentary compensation for the 
flowers, which were nowhere. A few weeks earlier beds of poppies 
brighten the banks, and delicious odours are wafted from the 
beanfields. We were too late in the season for this, and even the 
palm trees were thirsty and dusty. 

The approach to Assouan is charming: the island of Elephantine 
opposite, the granite cliffs and broad sands on either side, the 
black shining boulders in the river, outposts of the cataract. Here 
was our furthest halt; for on arrival we found that the last tourist 
and mail steamers for the Second Cataract had already started, or 
were on the point of starting. The trips came to an end rather 

earlier this year, both on account of the fewer tourists, and from 
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the water being rather shallower than usual. Nor was there any 
chance of going on to Wady Halfa in one of the government boats. 
They were fully occupied in the business of the further advance, 
and had no room to spare for passengers. 

Philz was our most southern point. But I cannot think that 
I have seen Philw, for we took the advantage, or rather dis- 
advantage, of visiting it with dragoman and tourist party from the 
hotel, and although such an arrangement may facilitate getting 
along, itinterferes greatly with the purposein going. Wereturned in 
two crowded boats down the rapids. Here is certainly danger, but 
the risk is now taken yearly by hundreds, following one another in 
ignorance like silly sheep. Both sound and sight of the mighty 
waters were marred by a very noisy exhibition of rivalry between 
the two boats as to which should take the lead, and we had to 
share in a frantic race down all but the very narrowest channel. An 
American, in our vessel, accustomed perhaps to impromptu racing 
in his own country, remarked with perfect sangfroid, ‘This is 
very dangerous.’ The danger was all the greater as the water was 
low. We got down safe, however, between the black boulders and 
little sucking whirlpools, and over the hidden rocks; and the 
journey back in the boat by the river was altogether pleasanter 
than in the railway through the sands. The rounded granite rocks, 
black, shining, polished surfaces, rise like Colossi in the waters, and 
one looked at them almost expecting to see figures of kings, or mon- 
ster heads of sphinxes, carved out alongside the watery ‘dromos,’ 
leading to some submerged temple. 

In Assouan we had occasion to search the very curious and 
interesting bazaar; also some of the little shops in the town. 
The place was by no means so lively as it would have been had 
not the trade with the Soudan been closed. Everywhere we found 
Greeks. The number in Egypt is reckoned at some 37,000 in a 
population roughly stated at eight millions. Collections were 
going on among them for Crete and for Greece. The enormous 
sacrifices made by Greek patriotism everywhere cannot be finally 
in vain. 

On Sunday afternoon we visited the Sunday School of the 
American Mission, conducted in Arabic by a native. While the 
children were repeating their portion of the Scripture, some ten or 
twelve men came dropping in, sitting down on the benches quietly 
and informally. Our American friend from Dakota offered to say 
something. His offer was eagerly accepted; then each sentence 
was translated by the teacher. When it was over, these men—all 
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of whom with the exception, I think, of one Mussulman, were 
Copts—came up to shake hands with Mr. Planette and thank him 
and his wife for coming so far to see them. It was all so refresh- 
ingly simple and hearty. The women were waiting up in the 
latticed gallery with theirchildren. I heard that one of these men 
gave 301. a year towards the maintenance of this little congregation 
and school. At Assiout, also, the richest and most enterprising 
man in the place is a Protestant Copt merchant, who gave liberally 
to the mission. 

On the way back between Assouan and Luxor the boat 
remained long enough at KEsneh for a visit to the temple. A 
beautiful hall of columns with richly carved capitals is all that can 
be seen ; it is time that the whole temple, now lying deep under 
ruins and rubbish, should be brought to light again. What a field 
lies open everywhere before the Egyptian Exploration Fund! 
Private individuals also, passing the winter in search of health on 
the sites of Thebes and Memphis, might well follow the example 
of Miss Margaret Benson, in carrying out some special excava- 
tion. Besides employing the Arabs in honest labour, this work 
would afford many opportunities of friendly intercourse with the 
families of the natives, with whom visitors seldom make 
acquaintance. 

Esneh is spoken of as the healthiest place in Egypt. I had no 
time to discover its sanitary capabilities, but the smells in the 
town and along the river bank were the worst I endured on the 
whole journey, not excepting even Luxor. It so happened that 
the mail-boat stopped at Esneh in the noonday heat. Passing 
through the streets to the temple, Dr. Dow took out his ther- 
mometer and remarked: ‘We are now walking along in a 
temperature of 94° Fahrenheit.’ The heat towards the end of March 
this season proved too great for any place, during the day, save the 
deck of the Nile steamers, where there might always be found a 
pleasant breeze. 

The account of Esneh had raised my hopes that some capitalist 
would build there a sanatorium for invalids, but I doubt whether 
the vested rights in filth might not prove too difficult to deal 
with. As for the price of land in Egypt, it varies in different 
places, but I heard on good authority that it might be bought at 
an average price of 80/. per acre with an easy yield of 9 per cent. 
The sugar factories are now chiefly in the hands of the Jews, 
There are one or two most successfully worked by enterprising 
Scotchmen ; but as a rule people are not sufficiently sure about 
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the future of the country to invest their capital in this incompar- 
ably fertile land. It is felt by actual workers and residents that, 
whichever ‘ Power’ may be in Egypt, the Egyptians are not yet 
fit to be left to themselves, and that a strong hand is necessary— 
I do not say to rule the natives—but to enforce justice and 
protect progress. 

On our second halt at Luxor we came in for blinding sand- 
storms, furious winds and one day’s actual rain. Expeditions were 
much hindered, and the donkeys enjoyed a foretaste of coming rest. 
All the poor beasts I mounted appeared to be broken-kneed, and 
all but one stumbled perpetually. I am unable to say whether 
the guide’s explanation of the look of the knees be true, and that 
it is not caused by the donkey falling, but from his rolling on the 
stones when he gets home. Wherever we stopped or landed, we 
encountered a disorderly charge of donkeys and donkey-boys, and 
after the incessant cry for ‘bakshish’ the sound most frequently 
heard is a series of variations on the subject of ‘il mio fratello 
l asino,’ 

We took passages in the mail steamer from Luxor to Cairo. 
It was the last but one this season. The upper tourist deck of 
these steamers has every comfort, and the voyage was very 
enjoyable. There is always pleasant company to be found on the 
Nile, and several friends contributed to the pleasure and interest 
of the journey. One is certain to find many cultivated and kindly 
fellow-travellers in this ‘common meeting-ground of civilised 
mankind,’ Nothing can wholly destroy the charm of the Nile 
voyage, not even the circumstances of an ordinary tourist steamer, 
nor aught else in the surroundings that ‘is at enmity with joy,’ 
and I recommend everyone to seize any possible opportunity of 
making the voyage, for no description, no photograph, no draw- 
ing, can do more than suggest the scene, and arouse the wish to 
see for oneself. 

We passed but too rapidly along, nor could we visit the site 
and the tombs of Tell-el-Amarna, whither the capital was re- 
moved by the reforming heretic King Khu-en-Aten, Amenophis 
IV., the worshipper of the disk of the sun. Here were found, 
only ten years ago, the celebrated tablets of correspondence, in the 
time of Moses, between Egypt and Western Asia, some of which 
may be seen in the British Museum. Tell-el-Amarna is not far 
below the Gebel Abu Feda, the most striking rock scenery we 
saw on the river. The prettiest spot was perhaps Girgeh, but the 
view of it was very transitory, as the steamer is warned off from 
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it by a large sand-bank or island, and the landing-place, where 
we stopped a few minutes, is far below the town. 

On our return to Cairo we spent a few days at the Mena Hotel, 
at the foot of the pyramids of Gizeh, hoping to visit from thence 
the whole pyramid plateau, sleeping at Mariette’s house in 
Sakkara. But the heat was too great for any further efforts. 
Driving out from Cairo to Gizeh, we were suddenly met towards 
sunset by a violent storm of wind from the desert. The sand 
blinded us; the poor horses could scarcely be urged forward. The 
seeds of the Lebbekh acacias in the familiar Gizeh avenue were 
ripe in the opening pods, and came pelting down into the carriage 
and into our faces like small stones. In the sand blizzard the 
setting sun paled like a sickly moon. I had expected to see 
the pyramids in sunset lights, but am glad to have realised in 
some faint degree the desert sand-storm, and can now appre- 
ciate the remark which I remember to have read somewhere 
that the pyramidal form of these gigantic tombs may have 
been chosen as securing greater safety from the winds of the 
desert. 

One day in Cairo we had seen the Khedive proceeding in state 
to lay the foundation-stone for the new museum. It is to be hoped 
that better ventilation will be provided for. In the present building 
I never found a window open, and there was danger in the deadly 
chill in the halls after the broiling heat outside. In the second 
and third mummy-rooms the air was sickening. A medical man 
who was with us on one occasion perceived the same, and spoke 
of ‘mummy fever.’ I now see that in a recent report Lord Cromer 
mentions the necessity of new air-tight cases for mummies in the 
Gizeh Museum. 

There has been much illness this season from various causes, 
one of which is the often whimsical neglect by travellers and 
invalids of the simplest rules. Nile water, even in syphons, should 
be avoided ; and all the larger hotels on the Nile require over- 
hauling as to sanitary arrangements. 

Crude opinion on Egyptian politics is effectively checked by 
even a short experience of the land, aided by the perusal of Sir 
Alfred Milner’s truth-compelling work, ‘England in Egypt.’ A 
well-known wise man from the West (not Chicago), who had 
uttered himself strongly against the continued presence of his 
countrymen in Egypt, has now, after some months on the Nile, 
greatly modified his judgment. He has seen that the country is 
not yet ripe for the self-government which shall render her people 
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happy, prosperous, and sufficiently strong to run no risk of being 
swallowed up again by brutish force. 

In Egypt, as in India, the great thing is the improvement of 
the individual, so that less and less government is needed. Here 
as everywhere, each individual may advance or retard a time which 
at the present moment of the world’s history seems further off 
than the remotest visible—I had almost said invisible—star. 

The description of even a bird’s-eye view of Egypt taken in 
rapid flight demands greater prominence for the modern Copts, 
the direct descendants of ancient Egyptians. Indeed, the very 
name Copt is derived through the Arabic from the Greek name 
for Egyptian, Aiyirrios. Their language, disinterred from the 
sepulchres of ecclesiastical literature, has naturally served as the 
key for the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics, for it is ‘at 
base a dialect of the ancient.’ It may be reckoned among the 
dead, for the spoken tongue is Arabic. Mr. Budge informs us 
that the Coptic Scriptures are usually accompanied by an Arabic 
version of the text. There is now a revival in the ancient Coptic 
Christian Church. We heard in American Protestant missions of 
the eagerness of the Copts for instruction. A regrettable rivalry 
has arisen among Christian communities and Churches in their 
efforts to appropriate rather than to help on the Copts in their 
own proper path of progress. No doubt teaching and example 
from without are needed. 

These pages may serve to show that a short visit to Egypt 
can now be accomplished with ease, even by those who may not 
always feel able for the fatigues of co-operative travel, and who 
cannot afford their own Nile boat.' Only let the journey be made. 
A study of things Egyptian on the spot will bring our notions of 
the world’s history into better proportion, and it is difficult to 
name the pursuit or vocation which might not be aided by a visit 
to the wondrous river of the Egyptian poem: ‘Shine forth in 
glory, O Nile!’ 

1 The total expenses of our Nile journey, from Cairo to Assouan and back, 


occupying three weeks, amounted to 70/., or 357. per head, excursions included as 
well as the guinea ticket each for admission to the monuments. 


A. P. IrBy. 
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A Summer Study. 


TRACK that winds obscurely, mid 
Dim silent woods not seldom hid, 

A thing of grass and ruts and sedge, 
Though once defined by pale and hedge, 
Now long forgotten of men’s feet ; 
Dwarf oak and alder nearly meet 
O’erhead, beneath the bramble spray 
Fights with lush brackens for the way ; 
—A bloom-starred nook, tree-shadowed, whence 
An ancient stile peeps through the fence, 
And through the hedge’s tangle shows 
A glimpse of hazy distance, rows 
Of purple hills, a sunlit sail— 
My study window. O’er the rail, 
And deep the hazel buds among 
A linnet’s snug penates hung, 
A mossy marvel rarely laced 
With web of hair and feather, faced 
With silvern lichens; round their bed 
The nestlings watched the wild rose shed 
Her vagrant petals and the dust 
Of king-cups lie like golden rust 
On fan of fern and fescue spear, 
Where pied moths fluttered vaguely. Here 
A summer long I loved to pore 
On favoured books, the well-thumbed lore 
Of Latin bard or Grecian sage, 
With treasures of a later age ; 
Here, midst a sea of perfumed frond, 
’Gainst the seamed oak I leaned and conned 
The love-songs, that Catullus sent 
To pouting Lesbia once, or lent 











A SUMMER STUDY. 


An ear to catch the fateful flow 

Of wrapt senarius fraught with woe 
Of ancient terrors, homes ill-starred, 
As writ by sad Electra’s bard ; 

Or wisdom hid in quirk and whim 
With turn of bold caprice, by him, 
The patriot jester, wit’s arch-priest, 
Flung off in heedless anapaest. 

O much-loved sanctum, oft I miss 
Thy dancing shadow-leaves, the kiss 
And whisper of wood-winds that lift 
The pages softly, or the drift 

Of solemn sunset clouds that pressed 
Mysterious from the shining West, 
And seaward born in purple throng 
Gave glamour to the poet’s song. 








WALTER J. PurTON. 




















At the Sign of the Ship. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF PINCHER. 


INCHER was a native of Edinburgh, and was born about 

1880. It is unfortunate that Dr. John Brown did not write 

the biography of Pincher, whom he probably knew, while I myself 

was unacquainted with the hero. This life is based on the recol- 
lections of the bereaved survivors of an illustrious hound. 

On the mother’s side, Pincher came of an old family of fox- 
terriers. His paternal descent is wrapped in mystery, but those 
who know the circumstances best believe that Pincher had bull- 
terrier blood in his veins. His ears were large and loosely flap- 
ping; his tail was short, thick, and columnar—that heroic tail 
which never but once was seen between his legs. 


* * 
* 


In very early youth Pincher was bestowed on a lady of mature 
age and maiden dignity, who dwelt in London. She became 
much attached to Pincher, but soon restored him to the grey 
metropolis of the North. On consulting her friends, and her own 
sense of propriety, she did not think it becoming that she should 
constantly appear in police courts. Yet this was her portion in 
life, owing to the military instincts of Pincher, still uncontrolled 
by knowledge of the world and the usages of a complicated 
society. Pincher drank delight of battle with his peers, and 
Wallace rejoiced not more in the blood of Englishmen than 
Pincher in the gore of English dogs. Through wide Bayswater 
he kept avenging Flodden, and was in police courts often. He 
was therefore restored to the bosom of his family, who resided in 
Douglas Crescent. 

Reflection had taught Pincher that a refined Crescent was no 
fit arena for military prowess. Besides, he had reduced the dogs 
of the district to order, and his appearance, like that of the British 
Flag on the high seas of old, was saluted by tails down. Pincher 
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looked for new worlds to conquer. He took his stand, like some 
adventurous knight of old, in a pass perilous. He kept that 
thronged thoroughfare, the Dalry Road, against all comers. No 
colley, or bull-terrier, or Dandie could pass, but must cross teeth 
with Pincher. In the Dalry Road he compromised nobody; un- 
recognised, like the Black Knight at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, he reaped 


his laurels. 
* *~ 


* 

Battle was not Pincher’s only joy. He loved sacred music. 
Certain anthems and hymn tunes, when performed on the piano, 
moved Pincher to an ecstasy which he expressed in rhythmic 
howls. To secular music he was deaf, or dumb; he did not wed 
his voice to profane melody. Hence he for long remained 
apparently indifferent to barrel-organs. But, at last, Pincher 
was missing from his wonted stand. He kept the pass of the 
Dalry Road no longer. He had found a wandering musician, 
proprietor of a barrel-organ, who had the ‘Old Hundredth’ in 
his repertoire. Him Pincher constantly attended in George 
Square, in Princes Street, in The Pleasance, everywhere. 
Pincher’s family would meet an enthusiastic crowd, who listened 
with rapt attention while Pincher accompanied the ‘ Old 
Hundredth’ with vocal and heartfelt psalmody. The musician 
profited not a little by Pincher’s performances. It is argued that 
the soul of a devout and warlike Cameronian informed the breast 
of Pincher, according to that doctrine of the Pythagorean 
philosophers and Indian Brahmins. Yet the chivalry of Pincher 
seems more of the type of the Tender and True, who rode under 
the pennon of Wogan or Dundee. He may have been, in a 
previous existence, some Bible-loving Lowland Jacobite, author 
of— 

May the rivers stop and stand 
Like walls on either side, 
Till our Highland lad pass through, 
With Jehovah for his guide ; 
Dry up the River Forth 
As thou didst the Red Sea, 
When Israel came hame 
To his ain countrie. 


* * 
* 


Pincher could not abide his neighbour, Professor Blackie. 


The extraordinary vitality of that scholar found vent in a kind of 
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dance, a sort of waltz in which he indulged as he paced the street. 
Observing this, and not liking it, Pincher would rush from his 
lair in the area, circling round the Professor, and leaping up at 
tke tails of his plaid. The learned Professor was obliged to walk 
like other men, in Pincher’s neighbourhood. 


» * 
* 

The Highlands were the home of Pincher’s most celebrated 
feats, and the Pass of Glencoe witnessed what he doubtless deemed 
the most tragic event in his crowded life. Here he, who never 
feared the face of living dog, fled from the dead, as he (erroneously) 
believed. He was not inaccessible to the terror of superstition, 
nor could he encounter the foe whom he had already seen stretched 
lifeless at his feet. But this adventure needs some preface and 
explanation. 

The Coe, after threading the blood-stained Pass under tre- 
mendous and beetling crags, reaches the sea at Invercoe, above 
which it is spanned by a bridge. At Invercoe dwelt a family akin 
to that owned by Pincher. They possessed a Scottish terrier 
named Jack, between whom and Pincher reigned an inveterate 
feud. To keep these enemies apart was the great object of all 
friends of peace. Pincher’s family lived on the left, Jack’s on the 
right of the river. One day both families were partaking of the 
refreshment of tea, in the open air, the table being spread just 
under the window of a cottage in the village. Pincher was left 
in the cottage, Jack on the other side of the stream. As the 
guests partook of the innocent feast, a kind of hairy hurricane 
sped from above, the urn and teapot were overset, a heavy body 
landed on the table, and, when the affrighted tea-party recovered 
the use of their senses, Pincher and Jack were found engaged in a 
death struggle. Jack, unobserved, had come up the road, Pincher, 
beholding or scenting him from an upper window, had leaped to 
the fray ! 


* * 
* 


What intervention could do was done. Both hounds were 
lifted from the earth by their tails. Pepper was applied to their 
nostrils, water was poured over them. But Pincher did not 
leave his hold till Jack lay motionless at his feet. Then Pincher 
let himself be dragged off, while medical attendance was called in 
for Jack, the doctor’s house being hard by. The skill and 
perseverance of that excellent physician were at last rewarded. 
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Jack breathed, he stirred, and, unknown to the relentless Pincher, 
was conveyed by a band of sympathisers to his own home, very 
groggy. 


* * 
* 


After this event Jack and Pincher were carefully kept apart, 
and the latter hero firmly believed that his enemy was dead. 
But, in the following year, Pincher crossed the bridge, and, in the 
view of several credible witnesses, he encountered Jack. Instantly 
that short tail of Pincher’s drooped, he trembled, turned, and fled. 
He had slain Jack, that he knew, and here was Jack again, re-arisen 
from his ensanguined grave. Now, and never before, men saw 
Pincher fly from a foe. The inference is obvious: he regarded 
Jack as a visitor from the world of spirits. Brutus was not afraid 
of the ghost of Caesar, but, in this one respect, Pincher fell short 


of the Roman courage. 


* * 
* 


Pincher, though alarmed, was unconverted. Though gentle 
to small dogs, and the attached friend of little children, Pincher 
reigned the tyrant of the glen. When he marched down the 
middle of the village street, dogs and cats fled to back gardens and 
under beds in cottages. At the age of fourteen Pincher died. It 
was his habit to jump at the noses of trotting horses : enfeebled by 
years he ‘ missed his tip,’ was kicked by the justly irritated horse, 
and never recovered from the injury. Pincher was the Nelson of 
his species, and I am informed that he did not lack Lady 
Hamiltons. He was brave to a fault, tender, faithful, and the 
patron of at least one of the fine arts: sacred music. When he 
first landed in the Highlands, the barque which bore him glided 
through clear water over a green field, submerged at high tide. 
In the mirror-like expanse Pincher beheld his own reflected shape, 
conceived it to be a local and, of course, hostile hound, and leaped 
to battle. His perplexed expression when he rose to the surface 
is said to have been extremely comic. His old age was gloomy, 
as he no longer dared to keep the crown of the causeway, dread- 
ing the reprisals of the young. The time came to this conqueror 
when, like Rob Roy in his Jast days, he had enough of fighting. 
Such, as drawn by a feeble but impartial hand, were the Life and 
Death of Pincher. 


* * 
. 


Glencoe has often been described, and Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell, in The Nineteenth Century, lately gave an account of the 
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local apparition of the Duine Mér. There should be plenty of 
apparitions, including one beneath the huge rock in the ridge 
called the ‘Chancellor.’ Here is a black cleft in the rock, floored 
with stones worn by hundreds of centuries of rain. Here are, or 
lately were, the bones of a dead man, worn thin by torrents. No 
man, I believe, has for long been missing among the inhabitants 
of the glen; the unhappy wayfarer must have been a stranger. 
A pencil was found near the bones, a boot, and what identifies 
the dead, the padlock of a pedlar’s tin box. He must have tried 
a short cut across the ridge, fallen, fractured his skull (part of 
which has been found), and left his body to the foxes and the 
eagles. A foxhunter, I think, first found traces of this obscure 


and undated accident. 
- * 


* 

A recent decision of I don’t know who, a revising barrister or 
some such cadi, dismissed a water-finder, or ‘ dowser,’ without his 
expenses. I forget the details, nor do I know whether the water- 
finder on this occasion found water or not. The fact remains 
that these persons discover water often enough to make it worth 
while to employ them. Ignorant of my country’s laws, I cannot 
tell whether they are amenable to penalties as vagrants and 
impostors or not. Say that a man puts his profession thus: ‘I 
am so constituted that I frequently, if not always, have peculiar 
sensations when I stand over places where, on experiment, water 
is found by digging. A twig held in my hands also twists on 
these occasions, without any conscious muscular action of mine. 
People who have dug where these subjective phenomena occur, in 
my experience, have often been rewarded by finding water. If 
you, the County Council, or squire, or farmer, like to pay me five 
pounds, I will walk about your lands and tell you whether I feel 
the sensations which I usually feel in the neighbourhood of water 
worth digging for. But I can only give you my impressions, I 
guarantee nothing. You pay your money and you take your 
chance. C'est & prendre ou a laisser, 


~ * 
* 

Suppose, I say, that the water-finder expresses himself thus ; 
is he liable to be punished for trying to extort money under false 
pretences? I know not, but if the Law does take that view, the 
Law is a Hass. We cannot pretend to know everything in nature, 
and to be sure that no people are sensitive in the way described 
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by my philosophical ‘dowser.’ Some people say that they know, 
through none of the ordinary channels of sensation, when a cat is 
in the room. I would gladly see experiments made in this 
faculty, which is usually taken for granted on the word of the 
patient. Probably he hates cats, and occasionally becomes aware 
of their presence by some faint sound, which he does not detect 
explicitly, but which warns him of the presence of puss. The 
case of the water-finder is much more difficult. 


~ * 
* 


I have never seen a professional water-finder. But I have 
thrice been with amateurs, in whose hands a twig twisted over 
subterranean water. One was a very learned professor of the 
Greek language, who, having seen the thing done by a water- 
finder, found that he had the same faculty. The second was a 
land bailiff, who had discovered his gift in the same way, and 
employed it for his own purposes on his employer’s estate. He 
was a splendid specimen of an athletic Englishman; the Greek 
scholar was, I think, of a sensitive constitution. The third was a 
lady, whose mother had the faculty, and found her own well by 
using it. I tried, in company with each of the three. With the 
two men I failed—my twig would not turn where theirs turned. 
It did twist where the lady’s twisted, and the sensation was 
curious, but I am inclined to fancy that the mere resistance and 
spring of the wood caused it to jerk itself upward at one spot, 
though I cannot say why it failed to do so at other spots. The 
bailiff tried holding my wrists while I held the twig, but without 
effect. I held his fingers, when the twig writhed in his hands, 
but could detect no muscular action on his part. In no case did 
we dig, or make any attempt to find water where the twigs 
twisted ; all we were able to do was to examine the conduct of the 
twig, active at certain spots, passive at others. The forked twig 
is so held that you resist its natural spring. Of course, no twig 
at all is used by some water-finders, who rely on their sensations 
merely, and speak of the twig as a mere index or stage 
property. 


* * 
* 


In Sir Herbert Maxwell’s pleasant book of sport and natural 
history, Memoirs of the Months,’ is an account of experiments 
with Mullins, a professional, and not a man of education. 


) Edward Arnold. 
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Mullins had worked at Middleton, and Lord Jersey ‘ had been not 
only gratified, but astonished at his success.’ Experiments were 
next made at Osterley, before scientific characters, but I rather 
think that this was not ‘the only serious attempt on record to 
test the virtues of the divining-rod.’ The adverse theory, of 
course, is that Mullins knew, by the eye and the look of the 
ground, where to find water, and that the rod was mere ‘ business’ ; 
humbug, in fact. Mullins’s rod, in this case, ‘ twisted so violently 
that, when he held it tight, it broke in his hand.’ He said that 
he had a shivering along his spine on these occasions. When he 
stood on a plate of thick glass the rod did not twist, which he 
attributed to the non-conducting of electricity. An uneducated 
man always chatters about electricity. The glass acted, if at all, 
by way of negative ‘ suggestion.’ Mullins was then blindfolded, 
but here Sir James Crichton Browne objected that the blindfolding 
was inadequate. The researches of the Psychical Society have 
proved (in other experiments) that practically no blindfolding is 
adequate, or, at least, is beyond suspicion. Sir James wanted to in- 
troduce cotton wool. Mullins said, ‘Don’t you believe my word ?’ 
Sir James replied, ‘I believe nothing but what I see’ (not a very 
scientific posture, I fear), and Mullins would not play any longer. 
He was an uneducated man ; he did not understand the position ; 
he took Sir James’s agnosticism as a personal affront, and so the 
matter ended. Nevertheless, Sir Herbert says, ‘ were I in straits 
to find water, I should employ without hesitation a professional 
water-finder—rod and all—if there remains one as successful as 
Mullins was.’ 


* ~ 
7. 


Practically the dowser finds water in a paying ratio of successes 
over failures. Low he finds it, he probably does not know himself. 
I do not doubt that the rod is wagged (where the finder is honest) 
by wneonscious muscular action, as in ‘table-turning.’ So we 
are left at large in that cheerful and luminous field of inquiry, 
the Philosophy of the Unconscious, or Subconscious. Some indi- 
cation, through the moral senses perhaps, or through some un- 
explored sense, reaches the successful finder, and, unconsciously 
obedient to this hint, he unconsciously uses his muscles, and 
wags the stick. I conceive that to be the humour of it, but a 
large number of experiments is needed before one can even 
raise a good presumption in favour of the hypothesis. Educated 
amateurs (like the mother of Lady Byron, of old) would be the 
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best subjects. There are plenty of them, five or six are known to 


me personally, or by name. 


” * 
* 


Memoirs ef the Months only trenches once on the Philosophy 
of the Unconscious. Birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, tradition, 
and a little history make up a very delightful book for country 
houses and lovers of the country. On page 214 the amateur will 
find a ballad of Buckinghamshire which I certainly never saw or 
heard of before, and which, to those who ‘ love a ballad but even 
too well,’ is worth the price of the volume. It is a lay of deer- 
stealing, and Shakspeare may have heard it in an earlier variant. 
‘It has all the best traits of ballad literature,’ a thing most un- 
usual in ballads south of Tyne. It would be a capital song for 
cricket dinners, and gatherings of that kind, if published with the 
air. If such a thing were found in Cornwall we should hear Celtic 
pwans. The angler will drop a tear over the tale of the Haly 
Wiel and the Affliction of Bemersyde, an ower-true story of a 
Record fish. But indeed the book is a series of good things 
suited to all manner of different tastes. 


* * 
* 


Two of my ‘ King Charles’s heads’ meet in the following note, 
which is only offered as proof of the persistence of Tradition. An 
old house in Godalming (as I heard long ago) is haunted by the 
ghost of Prince Charles. Why Godalming, of all places? one 
asked, for I had never found a trace or hint of the Prince’s pre- 
sence in that region, though I knew he stayed at Mereworth. 
Well, a lady who is writing the Life of the Chevalier de St. 
George (James III. and VIII.) discovers that a fair Jacobite, 
very closely connected with that Prince in his youth, dwelt in 
Godalming in her maturity, about 1750, and was a correspondent 
of Carte, the historian. Carte was deep in the plots of 1750- 
1753, and Prince Charles was in England, once, if not twice, 
during these years. Nothing was more natural than that he 
should visit that staunch old lady plotter, his father’s friend, at 
her house in Godalming, and so tradition may have this amount 
of basis for a story otherwise puzzling. 

A. LANG, 
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Any remittances sent before November 15 to the EDITOR of Longman’s Magazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will be acknowledged in the December number. 


Knitted Goods, Clothes, &c., should be sent to the Sister in Charge, St. 
Katharine’s Restaurant, 42a Dock Street, E. 


Miss MacEwen (Baden Baden), (Night Refuge) 17.,, (Workroom) 1/., (Donna) 
12, Anon. (Brodick) 34. 


Received by the Sister in Charge, 424 Dock Street, E.:—C.F. C. (Donna) 
2 parcels of old clothes. Mrs. Rhodes (Donna) 6 comforters. Mrs. H. E. Mason, 
sack old clothes. Anon. (Perth, Bridgend) parcel white waistcoats. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acei- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loneman’s MaGazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E£.C. 





